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DAY-BREAK. 


Dawn ts breaking! Birds are waking ! 
Flowers are lifting up their heads ; 
See! The King of Day ascending, 


Over all his radiance sheds. 


Rise, ye mortals! Ope the portals ! 
Let the joyous conqueror in; 

Vanish sadness ; enter gladness ; 
Light forevermore shall win. 


Day ts breaking! Souls are waking ! 
Songs are mounting to the skies ; 

And to Christ, our living Savior, 
Prayers like holy incense rise. 


Up immortals! Swing the portals ! 


Let the Lord of Glory in; i 
Easter-eve gives way to Day-break ; 


Christ forevermore shall win ! 
—Lucy Wapbe HErrICcK. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT EGGS 
For PLEASURE AND PROFIT, ON GooD FRIDAY, AT EASTER AND ON 
OTHER Days. 

HERE is so much to write about 
eggs and their use that my one 
fear is of over-stepping all “ rules 
and regulations,” and of writing 
a book. I shall endeavor to re- 
strain myself, however, and tell of 
the pleasure, profit and health that 
have been found in my own expe- 
rience, and that of others, in the 

- use of eggs. The word “pleas- 

may Cause no small amount 

IVY of wonderment to many. “ Pleas- 

ure in eggs? Too absurd!” I 

hear it said. “ Why, eggs were meant to ea/, to nourish us, and 
—and—well, to fill a place that nothing else will fill.” 

Perfectly true; although this may not be a gdod answer as 
to the use of eggs, if one leaves out the pleasure, for we all 
like to rise above the every-day necessity of eating, drinking 
and sleeping, occasionally, and Jook out and about us fora 
few of the pleasures of life. Since almost the first thing I 
knew of eggs, was the pleasure to be found in them, I shall 
begin there, and pass on to their more prosaic uses, and hope 
that my readers who have never seen them used in any art 
but the art of cooking, may, after reading this article, find 
themselves wiser if not better women. 

The Germans think a great deal of the egg, and there are 
numberless stories—real and imaginary—about eggs, that may 
be traced to the good Fatherland. So this custom which my 
good mother brought from her own childhood to her chil- 
dren’s childhood can be traced back to and accounted for in 
the German blood and ancestry of the family. We lived in 
one of the sleepy towns of our neighboring State, Connecticut. 
Our mother, being an ingenious woman, made of every recur- 
ting holiday some new surprise and pleasure. Now our 
Easter held as much and was as dear to us as Christmas or a 
birthday could be. I see now four tiny girls hurrying on 
Easter Even to the big barn, and each with her bundle of 
hay find out some secret corner to build a nest; then back 
slyly to the house, leaving everything in readiness for the 
wonderful Easter hen that left in the nest of each good girl, 
eggs in red, blue, yellow, striped, gilded and lettered. Early 
on that “glorious morn” each would seek their nest with a 
little basket, and with exclamations and joyous surprises take 
possession of their kind old friend’s gift. 

For breakfast, eggs were the chief food; they were cooked 
in various ways and each child could choose one from her 
little store to eat and one to give a playmate, thus sharing 
our joy with others on the bright Easter Day. In several 
families where there were little ones this grew to be a custom, 
as well as in ourown home. As we grew older we were one 
by one initiated into the egg mystery, and learned many use- 
ful things as to their coloring and decoration. We kept up 
the practice of egg decoration until the past few years, and 
many a childish heart has been cheered and made to under- 
stand the meaning of our blessed Easter, through the egg as 
a symbol of that new life beyond the grave. 


HOW TO COLOR AND DECORATE EGGS. 


For those who may find use for these suggestions, in striv- 
ing for a happy Easter, I will give a few of the simple and 
inexpensive methods we had for coloring and decorating the 
eggs. Place on the stove five tin preserve cans or old pails 
that can be used no more. In the first drop a handful of log- 
wood for red eggs; in the second, logwood with one table- 
spoonful of bluing for purple; in the third, two handfuls of 


onion parings for yellow ; in the fourth have some very strong 
coffee for a delicate brown, and” in the fifth a small quantity 
of bluing for light blue. By varying the quantity in each can 
different shades may be obtained. Fill each can with boiling 
water, letting it stand five minutes before dropping in the 
eggs, which should be done carefully. Leave the cans for 
twenty minutes where they keep very hot but not boiling. 
Remove the eggs and when dry, while yet hot, grease with a 
little butter or drippings. This will give to the egg a smooth, 
shining surface which must be rubbed briskly until thor- 
oughly dry. The name or an appropriate verse of Scripture 
gilded on the eggs adds to their beauty and value. Those 
favored with some knowledge of the brush may elaborate 
upon this work as much as desired. 

The unique use of the egg decorated appropriately for the 
Easter-tide is very suggestive, and with many persons is pre- 
ferred to the more costly cards which are to be found in the 
stores for the season’s greetings to dear friends. To give the 


uses of the egg-sheli in fancy articles as sachets, chandelier 
ornaments, flower baskets, etc., would occupy valuable space 
which this article is not intended to fill. 


THE EGG, AND THE PLACES IT MAY “ FILL ACCEPTABLY.” 


The egg is a most concentrated form of food and very 
nearly a perfect food. Neverlimit the use of eggs, for though 
they be high-priced they are cheaper than meat and very nu- 
tritious. This does not mean that they should be eaten 
exclusively or used extravagantly in making rich cakes and 
custards. They should be served in the numberless ways in 
which eggs as a food have found no equal. It is very poor 
economy to use half-cooked flour in an omelet, or soda and 
cream of tartar in sponge cake, as a substitute for eggs. 

The white of the egg, or the albumen, consists of 85 parts 
water, 12 parts pure albumen, 2.7 parts mucus, and of saline 
matter 0.3, including soda. The white of egg has scarcely 
any fat, and in using requires butter, milk or fat meat. 

Why does the white of the egg increase in bulk when beaten? 
The pure albumen is enclosed in cells which break when 
beaten. Albumen is a glutinous substance; this catches and 
holds the air and increases its bulk many times. To house- 
keepers fortunate enough to obtain their eggs direct from the 
farmer or those having hens of their own, I would caution the 
use of an egg before it has been laid ten hours ; the white has 
not become set and thick and cannot be beaten stiff. The 
white of the egg is almost indispensable in clarifying soups, 
jellies, and coffee, since the albumen, affected by the heat, 
hardens and draws within itself any solids or impurities and 
either rises to the surface or sinks to the bottom with them, 
leaving the liquid pure and clear. 

The yolk of the egg contains the same constituents as the 
white with the addition of oil and sulphur. 

The longer eggs are kept the lighter they become ; there- 
fore if in doubt about the worth of an egg, try it in a cup of 
water. If the egg rises to the surface and swims it is not 
good and should not be used. The shell of a fresh egg is 
nearly full, but the shell is porous and the water in the egg 
evaporates while fresh air fills its place and the egg soon spoils. 


PRESERVATION. 


There are many excellent and quite reliable ways of pre- 
serving eggs. Any substance that will fill the pores in the 
shell and exclude air will preserve eggs indefinitely. Eggs 
for preserving must lc perfectly fresh. Many persons pre- 
serve eggs by packing in bran, salt, etc., with the small end of 
the egg down. This may keep them sound and good if 
attended with great care; and still I think one can be less 
sure in this method if one desires to preserve the eggs for 
any great length of time. My own experience has been that 
a coating of varnish thotoughly applied will keep eggs for 
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any length of time. After varnishing and drying, pack in a 
box of clean sawdust and keep them where it is cool. The 
varnish has many substitutes, as lard, gum, wax, etc., but 
white varnish is the more satisfactory as the eggs are always 
pleasant to ‘handle and the shell will break very evenly. A 
very good Scotch method is to drop the eggs for two minutes 
in boiling water. The heat coagulates the membrane within 
the shell and renders it impervious to air. 

I should advise every housekeeper to select her own eggs 
from the farmer’s basket or at the market, remembering that 
they should feel heavy and full. I would also give a hint to 
seek the darkest colored eggs out of the lot. They are the 
best, being richer and having larger yolks than the pale, 
white eggs. 

PREPARATION. 

The following are some of the most wholesome and pal- 
atable styles of cooking and serving eggs.—Boiled Eggs, 
Dropped or Poached Eggs, Scrambled Eggs, Omelet, Baked 
Eggs, Eggs 4 la Créme. Fried Eggs are not given, as this 
is the most indigestible form in which the egg can be cooked, 
and very few persons ought ever to touch them. 

Boiled Eggs (soft, the best way). 

Put the eggs in a saucepan, cover with boiling water and let them 
stand ten minutes where the water will keep hot but not boiling. 
To cook an egg soft it should never be cooked in boiling water ; 
the white hardens before the heat has reached the yolk. Should 
the shell be the least bit cracked, pierce a few holes in the large end. 
Hard-boiled Eggs. 

Cook twenty minutes in water just below the boiling point. 


DAINTY AND DELICATE WAYS OF SERVING HARD-BOILED EGGS. 
1.—Scotch Eggs. 

Mix with one cupful of cooked ham (chopped fine) a paste made 
of one-half cupful each of milk and bread-crumbs, one-half tea- 
spoonful of mixed mustard, a little salt and one raw egg. Remove 
the shells from six hard-boiled eggs and cover with the mixture ; 
fry two minutes in very hot fat. These may be served hot or cold, 
and are very delicious for picnics, cold lunches, etc. Chicken, 
veal, lamb or salmon may be used instead of the ham, with season- 
ing to the taste. Lemon,‘however, should be used in seasoning 
the salmon. 
2.—Stuffed Eggs. 

(A) Remove the shells from six hard-boiled eggs and cut length- 
wise. Remove the yolks and put the two whites together again. 
Mash the yolks and add one-half teaspoonful of soft butter and 
one-half the quantity of deviled tongue or ham. Fill the whites 
with the mixture and press the halves together. Spread what is 
left of the yolk mixture on a dish and place the eggs upon it. 
Pour over a thin, white sauce or veal gravy and sprinkle with but- 
tered crumbs. Place in the oven until a delicate brown. 


(B) After the eggs are filled, roll in fine bread-crumbs and 
beaten egg, again in the crumbs, and fry in very hot fat. Drain 
and serve with tomato sauce. 
3.—Scalloped Eggs. 

Six hard-boiled eggs. Have one pint of veal or chicken gravy 
or white sauce. Chop fine one cupful of ham, tongue, poultry or 
fish. Soften one cupful of cracker-crumbs in one-fourth cupful of 
mi!k. Chop the whites of the eggs fine. In a buttered dish put 
one layer of crumbs, a layer of chopped whites and sauce or gravy, 
minced meat, yolks rubbed through a fine strainer; another layer 
of crumbs, and so on until the dish is full. The top layer should 
be buttered crumbs. Bake till the crumbs are brown. 

Eggs a la Creme. 

Three hard-boiled eggs. Cut off a slice at each end and cut the 
eggs in halves crosswise. Remove the yolks and cut into thin 
slices. Mix with them an equal amount of thin pieces of chicken, 
salmon or lobster and season to taste. Fill the white cups with 
the mixture and place on a shallow dish; pour around them one 
cupful of cream sauce. 

Egg Salad. 

Cut the yolks of hard-boiled eggs in dice and mix lightly with 
diced chicken, fish or lobster. Fill the white cups with the mixt- 
ure and serve on lettuce or cresses with Mayonnaise dressing. 


Baked Eggs, No. 1. 

Beat the whites to a stiff froth and add a very little salt. Spread 
roughly on a platter and make a nest for each yolk some distance 
apart. Season, and bake till the white is a delicate brown. 

Baked Eggs, No. 2. 

Break each egg into a cup, then place on a hot, buttered dish. 
Put a little salt on each egg and bake until the white is firm. 
Garnish each egg with thin strips of fried breakfast bacon, and 
serve at once. 

Baked Eggs, No. 3. 

Butter a shallow dish and sprinkle with fine cracker-crumbs. 
Place each egg carefully on the crumbs and cover with seasoned 
and buttered crumbs. Bake till the crumbs are brown. 

Baked Eggs on Toast. 

Cover the dish with poultry or veal gravy and place in it a slice 
of toast to each egg. Put the platter in the oven over hot water, 
and when hot drop the eggs on the toast and bake until the eggs 
are set. 

Pannikins. 

Warm minced meat or poultry in a cream sauce and pile in the 
center of a platter. Break each egg in a hot, buttered cup, and 
bake until the egg is firm; turn them out and arrange around 
the meat. 

Poached Eggs, No. 1. 

Break each egg in a cup and slip gently into a pan of boiling water. 
When the whole is firm take each egg up separately and trim the 
edges. Poached eggs should be served on slices of ham or toast. 
Poached Eggs, No. 2.—Eggs a la Dauphine. 

Stew one-half can of tomatoes ten minutes and season with salt 
and pepper. Break six eggs into a bowl without beating, then slip 
them gently into the hot tomatoes; lift the white occasionally 
until it is firm, then prick the yolks and let them mix with the tomato 
and white. Serve immediately, on toast if desired. 

Spanish Eggs. 

Soak one-half cupful of rice three hours, then boil in one pint of 
milk until soft. Season with pepper and salt and place on a platter. 
Poach the eggs and drop at a little distance apart on the rice. 
Scrambled or Quick Eggs for Breakfast. 

One tablespoonful of butter in the saucepan ; when hot, add four 
whole eggs and stir quickly until well mixed and firm but soft. 
Add salt and pepper, and serve hot. 

Omelet, No.1. 

To the yolks of two well-beaten eggs add two teaspoonfuls of 
milk, one saltspoonful of salt and one-fourth saltspoonful of pep- 
per. Beat the whites stiff. Butter well your omelet or small fry- 
ing-pan and when hot turn in the omelet quickly ; remove from the 
fire when nearly cooked and spread the beaten whites over the top. 
When the whole is heated fold ‘over. The white will burst out 
around the edge, giving the omelet a very tempting and delicate 
appearance. 

Omelet, No. 2. 

Number of eggs according to the size of family. Beat the eggs 
until light and foaming. Season to taste with salt and pepper. 
Add milk in the proportion of one cupful to six eggs. Fry in 
spoonfuls on a hot griddle, rolling until the egg is firm and browned. 

When the family do not breakfast together, this is the best 
way to serve omelet, as the mixture may stand two or three 
hours if it is well beaten before each frying. 

Cream Omelet. 

Three eggs (slightly beaten), three tablespoonfuls of milk or 
cream, salt and pepper to taste. Heat and butter a pan, and when 
almost brown pour in the eggs; lift from the center occasionally 
until the whole is soft and creamy. Brown slightly and serve hot. 

Almost any kind of omelet may be made from No. 1, by re- 
placing the white between the omelet with sliced or chopped 
ham, veal, chicken, clams, stewed or raw tomatoes or sweet 
corn. These for breakfast or lunch, while for tea-omelet No. 
1 may be used by omitting the pepper and adding a large table- 
spoonful of powdered sugar. When ready to fold spread with 
cut and sweetened oranges, preserved peaches, or pears, or 
two or three tablespoonfuls of currant or grape jelly. Sprinkle 
with sugar before serving. 

It would be impossible to enter here upon the use of eggs 
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‘in cake, as they are one of the essentials in making good 
cake, and the list of cake recipes is almost endless. I should 
like, however, to tell something of how they should be used. 
For sponge cakes eggs should be beaten very light, and a suf- 
ficient number used so that soda and cream of tartar need not 
be used to make up the deficiency. Always beat the yolks 
and whites separately for cake, and have them fresh and cool. 

Do you know howto break an egg? Of course you do; 
but a competent (?) kitchen girl once applied for a position 
and professed to know how to cook. She wasaccepted. Her 
mistress said afterward that the first egg she saw her break, 
convinced her she could never fill the place for which she had 
been intended. Break each egg on the edge of the cup, just 
enough to crack the shell so that the white will flow out, but 
not hard enough to break the yolk. With the cracked side 
up hold over the cup and break apart. Keep the yolk in half 
the shell while the white drains off. Beat the yolks in a bowl 
and the whites in a platter unless an egg-beater is used. If 
any of the yolk mixes with the white it will not froth. Never 
stop beating the whites until stiff and dry. 


EGGS FOR THE SICK. 


As has been stated above, eggs are very nutritious ; about 
one-third of the weight of the egg being nutritious matter. 
This is a much greater proportion than is foundin meat. The 
white of the egg may disagree with the stomach of an invalid 
while the yolk would be harmless. Raw eggs are very whole- 
some and will sustain life in a very sick person longer than 
any other one food. My father lived through some weeks of 
a very severe illness, with no nourishment but a raw egg in 
the morning and one in the evening drawn tie as a stem 
from the egg-shell. 

Eggs Noge. 

One fresh egg, beaten in a tumbler with some sugar, to a froth, 
add two teaspoonfuls of brandy and fill up the tumbler with scalded 
milk. 

This is very good to give in cases of inflammatory diseases. 
It should not be given oftener than every three hours. 

Egg Lemonade. 

A very excellent and nintibdes drink may be made by stirring 
the white of one unbeaten egg into a glass of lemonade. 
Frothed Egg. 

Beat one egg to a froth and salt slightly. 

Delicate custards are usually an acceptable food with in- 
valids, and some of the forms of poached or scrambled 
eggs given above will be found very nice to offer a patient 
with a returning appetite. They are very digestible and if 
properly cooked can but be tempting. Mothers will find eggs 
(not hard-boiled) a proper food for young and delicate children. 
There is not only nourishment in an egg but it will give 
animal heat as well; two valuable qualities. I do not mean 
that a child be fed entirely on eggs, but that they should form 
a necessary part of its diet. The longer an egg is kept the 
harder it is to digest; so that only fresh eggs should be offered 
to a sick person. 

THE EGG IN MEDICINE. 


In medicine the shell of the egg is used as an antacid 
being better adapted to the stomach than chalk. The white 
of the egg is an antidote in cases of poisoning with strong 
acids or corrosive sublimate. The poison will coagulate the 
albumen, and if these poisons be in the system, the white of 
an egg swallowed quickly will combine with the poison and 
protect the stomach. An astringent poultice is made by caus- 
ing it to coagulate with alum. This is called alum curd and 
is used in certain diseases of the eye. The yolk of the egg 
is sometimes used in cases of jaundice, and is an excellent 
diet for dyspeptics. 

—Mrs. S. H. Whitten. 
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EASTER MORNING. 


Look! the long dark night is paling, 
And the gray mists roll away; 
Which all night in brooding silence 
O’er the world unconscious, lay. 
So a hand unseen, is lifting 
From a world of grief and sin ; 
All the clouds of doubt and error 
That for centuries, have been. 


Quietly the blushing morning 
Goeth forth to meet her king. 
And beneath his warmth and power, 
Soon the world is blossoming. 
So the heart of man, expectant 
Meets the Master on the way; 
And the risen Son of Mary, 
Makes the soul’s glad Easter-Day. 
—Mrs. Mary Felton. 
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EASTER MINISTRIES 


THat May BE MADE HOMELY AND HELPFUL. 


T is but a little while, comparatively, that the 
descendants of the Puritans have kept the 
festival of Christmas, and fewer years still 
have elapsed since Easter has been gen- 
erally observed in New England. Such 
observances were things the forefathers did 
not bring over in the Mayflower. But these, 
among other things the Puritans discarded, 
their descendants are finding and claiming. 
And, though its adoption is more slowly 
accomplished, it is hard to see why Easter 

should not be, as it seems to be in some other lands, and as 

Christmas is already, a household festival. 

If the associations of the Resurrection Day are more solemn 
than those of the Nativity, and so lend themselves perhaps 
less pliantly to the symbolism of gift and garland and homely 
gladness, yet they are not less precious and significant; and 
home life and love ought not to find it hard to fitly celebrate 
the day which gives such sweet and strong assurance of their 
perpetuity. 

What Christmas begins, Easter consummates. The manger- 
cradle points to the empty angel-guarded tomb. The song of 
the angels, heard of the shepherd, preludes the voice of the 
risen Lord. 

It is not well to confine one’s gladness or generosity to one 
day, or two, of the year. But the believing heart can scarcely 
help feeling and manifesting more of love and kindliness on 
those days when the Divine love shines clearest. And the 
disciple of Christ finds it especially sweet to run on some 
small errands of sympathy, in His name, on these, His birth- 
days. 

There are always those to whom Easter ministries will 
be peculiarly welcome. Every one meets within her circle 
of acquaintance some of these bereaved and lonely ones, 
to whom the season recalls sad as well as sacred memo- 
ries. To such, one feels called to carry, if possible, some 
drop of balm, some bit of cheer or comfort. And there 
are others, with other needs, not unfittingly remembered 
at this time. 

I can think of no good deed, no noble charity, no simplest 
or homeliest ministry of consolation, no relation of love or 
friendship, which Easter Day may not consecrate; for the 
day declares the immortality of love and friendship, the dig- 
nity and sacredness of human life and interests, for His sake, 
who, wearing our human form, has passed into the Heavens, 
yet declared, “I am with you alway.” So with loving hearts 
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let us bring our Easter tributes, and carry our gifts with willing 
feet and tender. hands. 

Flowers are always welcome, and especially eloquent at 
this season, even if it be but a cluster of roses, a knot of pan- 
sies, or just a single stainless lily that one sends to a friend. 
If you are in doubt what to offer to somebody who sorely 
needs the hope and comfort of Easter, and find it hard, too, 
to express in words your sympathy, just send these, with the 
simplest message, and they will say all you feel, and more. 
Even better, in many cases, would be a lovely growing plant. 

Easter cards are convenient, and often appropriate. Under 
this head are included the dainty booklets so much in vogue. 
Very dainty ones may be prepared at home, expressing more 
nearly than boughten ones could, the giver’s own thought. 
If one can paint, or draw, or even letter nicely, one can so 
emphasize a favorite text or tender bit of verse that she who 
receives it can hardly miss the message. They need not be 
the passages familiar in this connection either. One less fa- 
miliar might sooner win attention. The Bible is a Book of 
Life, and full of hope and comfort. Only let those words be 
chosen which declare most plainly the love of Him who is the 
Resurrection and the Life. 

A book, with a graceful Easter greeting, would be an ap- 
propriate gift. A cheery, sympathizing letter, with the breath 
of hope and promise in it, and the fragrance of Christian love 
pervading it, would be the best of Easter tokens. Do we not 
all know of some one to whom we may send such a message? 
A call or a visit might be another comfort some lonely body 
would be gladdened by. Our own presence, little as we value 
it, is sometimes the best thing we can bestow. And if any of 
us have friend or acquaintance who needs prosaic, material aid, 
which we can give, can there be a better time to offer it? 
Love will find out ways to tender it kindly and delicately. 

It seems to me no homeliest gift or ministry, graciously 
given, is incongruous with Easter. It is the inspiration of all 
such service. More than ever must one see the truth of the 
poet’s saying: 

“God is in all that liberates and lifts, 
In all that strengthens, sweetens, and consoles.” 


—Oliwve E. Dana. 
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Ho! Robin Redbreast, thy true love is calling, 
Haste to thy nest in yon apple-tree bough, 

Spring-time is here, but the night dews are falling, 
Twilight will vanish, O fly thee home now. 


List to the plaintive cry. Ah! canst thou tarry? 
Cold blow the breezes and darkness is near; 

Cease from thy frolics abroad now, and carry 
Joy to the watcher who holds thee so dear. 


Off with thee now, leave thy revels so merry, 
Lest some disaster thy pathway beset ; 
Storm-winds may bluster, but home-light is cheery— 
While feeling its warmth all else thou’llt forget. 


Haste then, O Robin, thy true love is calling ; 
Flee from the dangers that gather around ; 
Foes are about thee, while darkness is falling, 
Fly, in yon nest may shelter be found. 
—Ruth Argyle. 


On, Twilight! Spirit that does render birth 

To dim enchantments, melting heaven with earth 

Leaving on craggy hills and running streams 

A softness like the atmosphere of dreams ; 

Thy hour to all is welcome! Faint and sweet 

Thy light falls round the peasant’s homeward feet 

Who, slow returning from his task of toil, 

Sees the low sunset gild the cultured soil, 

And, though such radiance round him brightly glows, 

Marks the small spark his cottage window throws.—Mrs. Norton. 
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SOROSIS. 


Irs ORIGIN, OBJECT AND OUTCOME. 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY—TUESDAY, MARCH 18, 1890. 


Deirz CLYMER, PKESIDENT SOROSIS. 


HAT oft-quoted mot of Victor Hugo that “The nine- 
teenth century is woman’s century ”’ finds its best illus- 
tration in the multitude of woman’s clubs which are 
magically springing up all over our country. That 

their initiation and success mark the beginning of a new so- 
cial order, no thoughtful observer can fail to perceive. 

The oldest of these clubs, the Sorosis of New York City, 
duly celebrated its twenty-second birthday at Delmonico’s, 
its old-time and only home, on Tuesday, March 18, of the 
present year, and a sketch of its methods, aims and festivals 
may prove of interest to women generally. What does 
“ Sorosis”” mean? What do you do at the meetings? How 
is your business transacted? are questions invariably asked 
of members by those who have not attended its gatherings. 

In the beginning a woman’s club was an innovation; how 
much so can now hardly be estimated. Its founders “ builded 
better than they knew,” not for-Sorosis alone but for the pos- 
sibility of association and affiliation among women. ‘To con- 
centrate interests and exchange sympathies, to gain breadth 
of view, vigor of reason, tolerance for, others, to grow in 
knowledge of social economics and in the capacity for dis- 
cerning the trend of civilization, and yet lose no whit of those 
sweet, womanly qualities which ought to be a part of woman’s 
very nature,—these are some of the results of the establish- 
ment of women’s clubs. 

The word “ Sorosis ” is derived from a Greek word signify- 
ing an aggregation. Its French equivalent is sorose, meaning 
a compound fleshy fruit resulting from many flowers, as the 
pine-apple, the fig and the bread-fruit. The society known by 
this name was established in March, 1862. During the next 
month it was incorporated by eight women of the city of New 
York, with the expressed purpose of “bringing together 
women engaged in literary, artistic, scientific and philan- 
thropic pursuits, with the view of rendering them helpful to 
each other and useful to society.” In addition the club meet- 
ing has naturally grown into a social function of much im- 
portance, into which it naturally attracts women without 
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special careers, yet who through taste and development be- 
long in the association. 

Out of the incorporation of Sorosis have been selected four 
ef its five presidents—Alice Cary, Mrs. J. C. Croly, Mrs. 
Charlotte B. Wilbour and the present incumbent, Mrs. Ella 
Deitz Clymer. On Mrs. Croly and Mrs. Wilbour, the prime 
movers toward organization, fell the chief responsibility of 
guarding its early welfare, and faithful were they to the trust. 

Of the first president, the beloved and lamented poet, 
Alice Cary, itis needlesstospeak. Mrs. Croly (Jennie June) is 
also widely known as one of the pioneer women of the New 
York press, always versatile, energetic, indefatigable and fertile 
in resources. Mrs. Wilbour, while at the helm, exercised that 
noble intellectual stimulus and moral power which still re- 
mains as a persistent force. The fourth president, Mrs, M. 
L. Thomas, noted for dignity, philanthropy and executive 
ability in many fields, proved equal to her arduous task. And 
Mrs. Clymer, who now occupies the chair, an artist and poet 
by temperament and training, charms all visitors by her deli- 
cate and winsome graciousness. 

Under the fostering care of its founders, Sorosis grew 
apace and soon systematized its work. The officers are a 
President, three Vice-Presidents, an Executive Committee of 
five members, a Recording and a Corresponding Secretary, 
a Treasurer, an Auditor, a Musical Director, the Chairmen of 
Custodians and of Committees on Literature, Art, Drama, 
Philanthropy, Science, Education, House and Home, and 
Business Women. These officers are elected annually by 
‘ballot. The fair hands that distribute tickets and carry about 
the ballot-box are not the less able to wield the pen, the 
brush, and the graver or even to make bread and cake, than 
those who have never had the opportunity to manipulate that 
bit of paper which is supposed to mean so much. 

Candidates to membership in Sorosis must be presented by 
a member of the club and be vouched for by two other mem- 
bers. Five black balls exclude from membership. Initiation 
fees are twenty-five dollars, annual dues five dollars. 

The regular meetings are held on the first and third Mon- 
days of each month except July, August and September. The 
meetings on the first Mondays are social in character and 
there are frequently present as many guests as members. At 
the hour of noon on these days they gather at Delmonico’s 
from every point of the compass, all bright-eyed, smiling, 
alert, free for the time from other cares and duties and happy 
in greeting friends and acquaintances. What ties have here 
been formed, what affections cemented! How many hungry 
natures have been fed, how much inquiry and aspiration has 
been aroused in these unique assemblages ! 

Here are young and lovely girls, often with their mothers, 
the middle-aged, the elderly and the old, though here years 
seem to slide away in some mysterious manner. The divine 
spirit of youth lingers long with those who are interested in 
the thought and progress of the time. They come in hand- 
some walking costumes and, laying aside wraps, retain their 
bonnets during the afternoon. Until lunch is announced at 
1 o'clock, the lively scene of greeting and visiting beggars 
description. It is all a kaleidoscope of bright faces and 
figures. Luncheon is served at small tables scattered about 
several parlors. Tickets are previously ordered of the treas- 
urer by members for their guests and themselves, and the 
cost of these lunches cover all the expense of rent. Sorosis 
has, so far, been fortunate in its quarters, but eagerly looks 
forward to a home of its own. 

Luncheon consists of bouillon, fricasseed oysters with 
French bread and butter, patties, croquettes, sandwiches, cold 
tongue and beef salads, then fancy creams and whips with 
coffee and tea. All is elegantly prepared and served in 
courses with the accessories of fine crystal, silver and porce- 


lain. This very social repast is presided over by half a dozen 
young women who act as hostesses and who also have charge 
of the properties of the club. 

When luncheon is finished all repair to a large, handsome 
parlor where chairs are placed in a semi-circle facing the pre- 
siding officer. She raps for order, the roll is called and the 
afternoon exercises begin. ‘These consist of vocal and in- 
strumental music, readings, essays, poems, and finally a dis- 
cussion of some resolution previously announced by the 
chairman of the day. The topic must be cognate with the 
subject matter over which her committee has charge and for 
which it provides the literary portion of the meeting. 

These exercises, continuing all the afternoon, are marked 
by more or less originality and research, and are both varied 
and suggestive. An association of two hundred members, 
comprising in its list prominent artists, authors, editors, 
philanthropists, preachers, physicians, scientists, capitalists, 
actresses, missionaries, teachers, lecturers, business women 
and society women, might be supposed to contain persons 
having “views ” and capable of expressing them. That sup- 
position is not incorrect ; yet they have learned to be tolerant 
of the opinions of others and they know that happy homes are 
the great desideratum of society. They have found that the 
ability to do one thing well presupposes the power to do more 
than one. They believe that affinity, rather than antagonism, 
exists between chemistry and cooking, or between social and 
domestic economics. They have learned that breadth and 
discipline are the outcome of association activities; angles 
are rounded off, prejudices subdued, the local yields to the 
universal. Yet none in tentative efforts toward organization 
ought to expect that these results can come to pass without 
some futile effort and more or less friction. 

Among practical works instituted by Sorosis may be 
mentioned the “ Women’s Congress” which grew into the 
yearly meetings of the “Association for the Advancement of 
Women,”—a notable gathering of the foremost women of 
the country. There have also been classes and lectures 
upon Health, Art, Literature, Science, eta, beside which 
an incalculable variety of philanthropic and educational 
work has been quietly done. But better than any specific 
action of Sorosis is its wide, all-embracing influence in pro- 
moting fellowship among women and in implanting in their 
hearts that faith, aspiration and courage which are essential 
to all real progress. As being precedes doing, as the circle 
comprises all its arcs, so does this large plan of combination 
contain the energies and potencies which, narrowed into 
diverse channels, may become streams of fertility and benefi- 
cence. What this impetus has been to individual members, 
may be gathered from these words of the Rev. Celia Burleigh, 
now deceased, who began to preach under the encouragement 
of her sisters of Sorosis. She wrote: 

“Tf, in the years to come I do any worthy work, speak any 
word that has power to help a despondent soul, shed any 
gleam of light on the dark and dreary ways that women are 
forced to tread, it will be to Sorosis that it will be due, ina 
large measure, to this school where I have been educated to 
better hopes, to nobler aspirations and a larger life.” 

It may be added that this club is a beacon from which 
numerous lesser and growing lights have been kindled. The 
first association of native women of India has lately been 
formed in Bombay and has taken the name of Sorosis. A 
torch set in the midst of great darkness, how far it may shed 
its beams none can nowestimate. There is also an associa- 
tion made up of clubs of the alumni of several colleges, called 
the “ Inter-Collegiate Sorosis.” A meeting of federated clubs 
will be held in New York City during the month of April, 
which will still further extend its borders. 


To return to the gathering of our clans. On the third 
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Monday of every month are business meetings and in Janu- 
ary there is an evening reception, the only time during the 
year in which the doors of Sorosis are open to men. This 
they seem to greatly enjoy. 

The anniversary exercises in March are largely attended. 
At noon the reception committee present members and guests 
to the president and chief officers, who for an hour form the 
center of a lively group in Delmonico’s parlors. Arrayed in 
dinner toilets, in which a simple black silk is not out of taste, 
and enlivened with flowers and laces, three hundred women 
renew their acquaintances or make new ones. Unlike a 
famous club of their brethren, who within a week of the last 
anniversary of Sorosis, at a festive repast circulated a silver- 
framed menu on which were inscribed the names of forty- 
seven “fancy drinks,” Sorosis contents herself with the social 
stimulus of coffee and lemonade. 

Meantime in the banquet hall which has so often resounded 
with post-prandial eloquence, six long tables stretch in 
parallel lines, completely filling the room. It is spacious, 
lofty and richly decorated in cream, gold, pale green and tan 
with many long mirrors on either side. On this occasion the 
walls were draped with American and British flags, the latter 
in honor of Amelia B. Edwards, LL. D. the guest of honor. 

From the musician’s balcony the scene was strikingly 
beautiful. Soft electric light radiating from pear-shaped 
globes under the frieze, sparkled upon the crystal and silver 
that edged the tables, while their entire centers were filled in 
with potted plants, small palms, hyacinths in bloom, vases of 
roses and lilies and pink-shaded candelabra glowing with 
burning tapers. Beside each plate stood a birch-bark canoe 
over a foot in length, filled to the gunwale with fragrant 
flowers. In each prow floated a tiny American flag. These 
favors were the gift of Mrs. Helmuth, a member of the club. 

When all was ready, at the sound of a joyous march upon 
the piano, the doors were thrown open and all found their 
places as indicated upon a printed diagram. Then, to the 
merry, yet subdued hum of nearly three hundred voices, was 
served in perfect taste, the dinner indicated by this menu. 


MENU 


Potage 
| Consomn)é C élestine 


Potsson 

Saumons, sauce homard | 
Pommes de terre, viennoise | 

R ele vé | 

Dindes braisées aux marrons 
Petits pois 4 l’anglaise 
Entrée 
Ris de veau A la soubise, quenelles 
Haricots verts 


Sorbet: Sorosis 


Bécassines Salade 


Entremets de douceur 
Crcfites aux ananas 
Gelée aux mirabelles Charlotte a la vanille 
Glaces: Fantaisies 
Petits fours 


Mardi le 18 Mars, 1890 
DELMONICO’S 


Fruits 


Café | 


The sherbet and cream were handed about in dainty, tulip- 
shaped tinted cups and fancy boxes decorated in various ways. 
At the close the President made a timely speech having 
allusions to the chief guest of the day, to the improvement in 


woman’s condition in the mother country and in our own, and 
to the mission of clubs, closing with the paraphrase, “ It is good 
for women to dwell together in unity.” She ended by a grace- ~ 
ful presentation of the badge of Sorosis(a letter Son which are 
engraved the Greek letters forming the word Sorosis) to Miss 
Edwards, who has just been made an honorary member. 

This was followed by a delightful talk from the novelist, 
essayist, artist and archeologist which ranged through retro- 
spect, description, humor and pathos, showing a vein of 
shrewd appreciation and discrimination. In it she declared 
that whatever titles of honor she had ever received had come 
from America. Our country seemed to be ahead of England 
in opportunity for women, to whom all fields had been 
opened. At its close Mrs. Helmuth, in epigrammatic verse, 
presented Miss Edwards with a large canoe filled with magnifi- 
cent roses, while those present arose and cheered their guest. 

After a couple of songs, speech rippled on until darkness 
settled down and the lights came out to warn the sisterhood 
that all good times must come to an end. In brief, felicitous 
phrase, Mrs. Clymer installed the newly elected officers into 
duty. Each duly responded with toast, sentiment or poem, 
and then visitors contributed a rich quota to the day’s enjoy- 
ment. Among them were Miss Grace Dodge,—the first woman 
appointed on the school-board of New York City. She made 
an eloquent speech in behalf of the guilds of working-women, 
bringing to Sorosis their greeting, and an invitation to attend 
their next gathering in which over one hundred societies 
will be represented. 

After her came in succession, informal talks from the 
Presidents of the New England Press Club, the Wheaton 
Seminary Club, the Woman’s Club of Brooklyn, of Orange, 
of Nantucket, of the Alumni of the New York Normal Col- 
lege, and from other noted women in private life. 

Among those present known tothe readers of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING were Mrs. Helen Campbell, Mrs. Terhune (Marion 
Harland), Mrs. Sallie Joy White, Mrs. Merrill (Jean Kincaid), 
Miss Armstrong (Dinah Sturgis), Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller, 
Miss Sally Holly,—of anti-slavery fame,—Mrs. Kate Tannatt 
Woods, Mrs. Mary E. Bryan, Drs. Lozier, Bryson, Lukens and 
Holmes; Mrs. Charles Davis of the “ King’s Daughters,” 
Jenny June, Mrs. A. M. Palmer, Anna Randall Deihl, Frau 
Anton Seidl, Mrs. Holbrook and other artists, and Rev. 
Phebe Hanaford. It was gratifying to the friends of Mrs. 
Lucy Stone of the Woman’s Journal to see her, also, enjoy 
this dawning of a new day for woman, and to hear her thrilling 
words of incentive to higher endeavor in tones that have lost 
none of their old-time music. 

And so endeth this new lesson begun on the last half score 
of the years of the nineteenth century. Reading the signs of 
the times few can doubt that in some portion of the twentieth, 
feeble tones will have grown strong and the discordant have 
become melodious, in that strain of harmony which is pre- 
destined to arise from all the children’ of eternal Goodness 


and Wisdom. 
—Hester M. Poole. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WAYSIDE LITERARY LITTER. 

Racy, entertaining talk is only exposed thought. 

Freedom is lost with too much responsibility and seriousness. 

Talk always brightens up with the addition of a fresh crackling 
stick to the fire. 

A man had better be silent if he can only say to-day what he will 
stand by to-morrow. 

We are apt to overlook the fact that the least important part of 
the example of the busy bee is buzzing around. 

It is the most difficult thing in the world to reconcile religious 
associations with the real or artificial claims of social life. 
—Charles Dudley Warner. 
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THREE OHAPTERS IN HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 


ECGNOMICAL PURCHASING—FAMILY SEWING—FAMILY MENDING. 


III.—FAMILY MENDING. 


OW as to the mending. This is a very 
important factor in getting all the 
wear out of clothes without looking 
shabby. Ah, if clothes could only 
be made like the “wonderful one 
one-hoss shay” even they would 
only run a year “and a day” what 
a saving of time it would be! In- 
stead, however, they rip here, and 
tear there, and grow thin some- 
where else, and altogether require 
many moments of patient care to 
prevent their premature destruction. 
There are but few people who really enjoy mending. Those 
who do should consider themselves most fortunate. Those 
who do not must fortify themselves by taking the homely 
adage, “A stitch in time saves nine” for their monitor, and 
“ A penny saved is two pennies earned ” for their consolation. 

With these in mind the mending will be faithfully and con- 
scientiously done each week, before the clothes from the 
wash are put away. The tiny hole that scarcely shows will 
receive the same careful attention as the larger one, for even 
if it does not catch on something that always seems to be 
lying in wait for the little hole, and grow into a great tear 
that will require ninety-nine stitches to repair, it will grow 
larger with another washing and will show much worse when 
mended. The thin places that are going to give out by and 
by will receive generous patches on the underside. With 
this treatment the cloth will hold much longer and when it 
finally gives out the cloth may be cut out neatly about the 
hole, the edges turned under, and hemmed down. 

By the way, it is an excellent plan for those whose elbows 
are always coming through to put an extra piece on the 
elbows in making the dress, and in the case of gingham or 
calico dresses to be lined, to line with the same. 

The conscientious mender will do no hap-hazard patching, 
she will be sure the patch is the right way of the cloth and if 
figured or plaided will match the figures carefully. The 
holes in the stockings will not be drawn up in a bunch, but 
will be neatly darned or patched. Right here. let me say 
that it is well to buy stockings of the same kind and color 
each time, in order that the old ones may be used in repair- 
ing. It is well in the case of children’s stockings that wear 
out so rapidly on knees and heels, to line those places, while 
new, with pieces of the same. In this way they will wear 
much longer and when a hole is finally worn through there is 
the patch already applied and it is necessary only to cut it 
out a little, perhaps, and hem down the edges. 

Perhaps I should defend myself for advocating the patch- 
ing of stockings, for the old-time method of mending stock- 
ings admits only of darning. This is the best way for the 
old-time hand-knit stocking, but for the fine, boughten hose it 
is seldom that yarn of the right size and colorcan be procured. 

It is well, also, to have a uniform material for aprons and 
other garments, or at least have two or three alike. The 
better parts of the one that wears out first may be used for 
repairing the others and will be better for that purpose than 
new cloth, which not being faded shows its newness and 
makes a conspicuous patch. Thread, which is suitable in 
color and size should be selected for mending as for making. 

One of my classmates at school has fixed herself in my 
memory by the way she did her mending. She used to wear 
a pretty red dress, which for some reason or other was given 


to ripping. .These rips had the appearance of having been 
sewed up after the dress was put 6n, for the seam was sewed 
over and over on the outside and with coarse, black, linen 
thread! But I trust noreaderof Goop HousEKEEPING need 
be warned against such mending as that. 

There comes a time at last when the poor garment is too 
far gone even to be mended. What shall be done with it? 
Put it into the rag-bag? No, indeed! The rag-bag is for rags, 
and very few people wear their clothes until they are reduced 
to rags. They may be too shabby to wear any longer, but 
the wear is not all out of them by any means. Just what should 
be done depends upon the garment and its condition. 
Woolen or gauze underwear shed by the grown-ups may often 
be converted into garments for the little ones. The bottoms 
of woolen vests make good skirts for the very little ones, or 
small vests and drawers may be made from the good parts of 
the larger ones, finishing sleeves and legs with the ribbed pieces 
with which the large ones are finished made smaller ; or, if 
they are too much worn, pieces may be knit and sewed on. 

Large stockings may be cut over into small ones to be 
finished with nicely felled seams. 

Of muslin underwear there is not usually enough left that 
isstrong enough to pay for making up again, though, very 
likely, little skirts may be made from the better parts of the 
larger ones. Sometimes the trimming used outlasts the 
garment to which it has been applied. In that case it should 
be ripped off and laid away for future use. 

That which is left from cotton underwear still has its use 
outside the rag-bag. The larger pieces should be laid aside, 
in a special place, to be used in the many ways in which old 
muslin is useful,—for cloths of various sorts for kitchen use, 
for bandages, etc., Children’s cotton dresses and aprons 
will make good carpet rags. All that is good enough to hold 
together when torn into strips is good enough for carpet rags. 

For those who wish to get all the wear out of their clothes 
the history of old dresses is interesting and suggestive. 

I have in mind a pretty dress of a peculiar shade of green 
that after two seasons’ wear by its young girl owner was 
found to be badly faded in streaks. A package or two of 
scarlet dye was purchased and the dress was ripped and treated 
according to directions, when lo, it came out a rich dark red, 
and was fashioned into a plain dress for school wear. When 
this became shabby it was found there was still enough that 
was good in it to make a dress skirt. A polonaise was made 
of goods harmonizing well in color, and the suit, which formed 
a part of the owner’s wedding outfit, was a handsome one. 
When this skirt had served its time, the best parts of it were 
combined with the remnants of another old dress and used to 
make a warm and light comforter for a child’s bed. 

A certain wine-colored flannel began its career as a street 
dress. When faded and out of style it was turned and an- 
other street dress was evolved from it. This in turn com- 
ing out at the elbows, it was again ripped and being now 
streaked on both sides was put into dye of the same color. 

Two cloaks were made from this and they served the 
little boy and girl who wore them until they were outgrown, 
when the goods were again turned and made into a dress for 
the youngest. What this dress will come to I can’t say, but I 
presume the best parts of it may some day form a lining for a 
winter garment. ' 

These two dresses were surely more serviceable than they 
possibly could have been had they been spoiled by wearing 
them in the kitchen and the self-respect of the owner was like- 
wise saved. 

Dresses not faded, but soiled, may be sponged and pressed 
if they will bear water, and all dresses worn by those who 
must economize should be of that kind. Great care is 
necessary in pressing, for upon this the success depends. It 
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is essential that the surface upon which the pressing is done | 
Such a one may be made by a folded | 


be smooth and soft. 
shawl or other heavy woolen or felt. It may be covered, 
if desired, with a piece of muslin. There must be no seams, 
or folds, or patches, or they will be impressed upon the goods, 
which should be ironed upon the wrong side or covered with 
a damp cloth and ironed until dry. 

The careful economist will find use for the little woolen 
dresses, also, when they become worn or outgrown. Some- 
times what is left of them will be combined with something 
else and made into another dress, which being well lined 
throughout will be quite durable. 

If the dresses are too small they may be let out in various 
ways. If too short the skirt may be let down by piecing it 
and concealing the seam by feather stitching, or by a bias 
piece of trimming. Sleeves may be pieced down under 
cuffs, dress-waists made wider by inserted vests, etc. 

Discarded pants and coats may be made into garments for 
the little boys; even a spring jacket from a cast off-suit is not 
impossible, if the material is suitable. The linings and 
pockets of these suits should be saved and put away ina 
special place with other cast-off linings. 

The wadding and stiffening will be found useful in many 
places and the linings will be useful for little garments, or for 
facings or skirt bands. If no better use turns up they make 
good carpet rags. 

“ But,” says some one, “I don’t believe in making rag car- 
pets.” However, housekeepers long experienced in econom- 
ical ways tell us there is nothing like the rag carpet to endure 
the wear and tear that necessarily comes upon a carpet in the 
living-room of a family blessed with a group of busy, tramping 
boys and girls. If carpets are not made the rags may be used 
for rugs which may be woven in the same way that carpets 
are. These rugs are useful for many purposes. In fact, a 
short chapter might be written on the use of carpet rags. 

—Harriett Esterly Weston. 


Original in HOUSEKEEPING. 


A VISION OF EASTER MORNING. 
The soft red tints of Easter’s skies 
Had blossomed in the East, 
Their matins, all the golden birds 
Upon the beech-spray ceased ; 
An instant’s silence fell—then rose 
A mystic glory wide— 
And lo, upon the threshold stood 
The Lord of Easter-tide! 


He smiled with tender sweetness down— 
He gazed with loving look— 

And said “ My child, thou sorrowest ; 
No Easter joy canst brook; 

* Lo, I have seen thy grief, and come 

To grant thee, with the dawn, 

A vision—rare—of paradise, 
And thy beloved ones, gone.” 


Then shone the fairest, sweetest land, 
That ever thought conceived— 
Abloom with flowers and rich with song, 
With sweet harp-chords, relieved ; 
And there ¢iey walked, my best-beloved, 
And smiling, stretched to me, 
Dear hands of welcome, from across 
A misty wall of sea. 


The vision lifted ;—once again 
I saw the earth’s soft skies, 
The ivied minster—and within 
Its portals with glad eyes, 
I passed, to sing my Easter Song— 
And on the way I bent 
To kiss twin graves—all starred with flowers 
And then, rejoicing—went! 
— Helen Chase. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


SPRING-TIME HOUSEHOLD RENOVATION AND RENEWING. 
“ Bells in your parlors ; wild cats in your kitchen; 
Saints in your 
£2) F we wish for healthy homes we must 
i keep them clean. In the spring nat- 
, ure sets us the example of house 
cleaning, 
“When March winds sweep the stairway of 
the rocks, 

From rubbish heaps of Autumn leafage clear.” 
If we have a weekly cleaning all 
winter and things look well on the sur- 
face, we yet know there is much fine 
dust that is not noticed until we go to 

: the foundation of things. Every one 
tries to plan iiieicibiinaiile so as to accomplish it with the 
least outlay of time and strength, and yet do it in a thorough 
manner. In this, as in all other things pertaining to house- 
keeping, every woman must be a “law unto herself.” We 
cannot all work alike. It may be found a great help to doa 
little “skirmishing ” first, before going into the real battle 
with dirt. 

Begin in the chambers, cleaning out the closets first. All 
clothing should be taken out, put on the lines out of doors, to 
be brushed and aired. If to be put away for the season, let 
them be laid one side. If not to be worn any more, put them 
into the “ charity-box,” to be attended to later. As to boots 
and shoes, if too much worn to be useful, have the buttons 
cut off, good pieces of leather cut out and the rest burned. 
The buttons go into the button-box, the strips of leather into 
the “ handy-box,” where hammer, tacks and screws are kept, 
and are ready for the garden,—to tack up the grape-vine and 
the climber with, or make hinges for a box. 

The closets cleaned, things put back and we are ready for 
the next thing. The bureau drawers are taken out, the con- 
tents also and looked over. Under-clothing too worn to be 
useful may be cut into suitable pieces, hems and seams cut 
off and it then goes into the sick-box. Worn flannels go into 
the same box. These will furnish plenty for sickness when 
needed, and provide some to give away. The stockings, 
if the feet are past darning, may be cut off, put into the 
kitchen-bag and used for wiping off the stove and for other 
purposes. The legs are often good when the feet are beyond 
repair. These are put into the “ charity-bag,” to make over 
for small feet. It is easily done if the child’s stocking is 


carefully pinned on and cut out, allowing for seams. The" 


bottoms of the feet may be made of flannel or cut from an- 
other pairof legs. The handkerchiefs should be looked over. 
If worn, the hemstitched borders may be cut off, and the rest 
cut into pieces. The narrow strips make the nicest kind of a 
“rag” for a cut or sore finger. These roll up and put into 
the sick-bag. Kid gloves no longer useful may have the 
thumb and fingers cut off for “cots” for sore fingers. The 
hand cut open on the side makes a good silver polisher, 
especially if the glove is an “undressed kid.” The buttons 
may go to the button-box, and are useful when an extra but- 
ton is wanted. 

Laces and ribbons are to be looked over. Sometimes a 
bit of lace or ruching is found not long enough for the neck 
of adress. It goes into the “children’s bag,” and afterwards 
figures on “ dolly’s dress,” as do the bits of ribbon. 

Sheets and pillow-slips are to be looked over and counted. 
Any too worn to use can be laid one side to be used for vari- 
ous things, and the face-towels that are worn laid in the sick- 
box. How much more comfortable for a sick person to have 
a soft, worn towel to use than a new, stiff one. For this rea- 
son all the worn napkins should find their way to the same 
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box. The Turkish bath towels, when worn in the center, 
will admit of the hems being cut off and the good ends 
sewed together, the worn portion cut out and the ends re- 
hemmed. If too much worn, they can be cut up and made 
into dishcloths, quilting them together with an added loop 
to hang by. The drawers are to be dusted inside and out, 
fresh paper put in and clothing put back. While the drawers 
are out, the glass may be taken off, the bureau turned on 


its side and the cobwebs brushed off the bottom and around | 


the casters. 

The store-room or attic comes next. Every trunk, box and 
bag must be looked over, and the summer clothing taken out. 
Cotton dresses and white skirts that have been put away.in 
the fall, washed but not starched or ironed, should be taken 
out, looked over, altered, starched and ironed before hot 
weather comes. 

On finding a garment that cannot be worn in its présent 
form it may be well to ask, “ Will it pay to alter it? Will it 
pay to rip it and have it dyed?” Sometimes when a dress is 
ripped and dyed and made up again (especially if one has 
to hire the work done) it will cost in the end nearly if not 
quite as much as a new dress; so it may be wise to think 
twice before ripping a garment. It seems better to give it to 
some one who can use it in its present form. Calico wrap- 
pers worn on the front and sleeves, have good back breadths, 
which only require basting and a few moments at the sewing- 
machine to come out a useful kitchen apron. All small pieces 
taken from the calico-bag and any belonging to worn-out 
wrappers, may be put into the charity-box, where they may go 
to some old lady who has time to make patch-work. ‘The mag- 
azines and papers that have accumulated during the year 
should be sorted, each kind, and year put together and piled 
up compactly. Later on they can be looked over, some laid 
aside to bind, others to be cut up. When the pictures, 
poetry and other interesting things are cut out, the founda- 
tion of several scrap-books can be outlined. Later still, these 
are pasted into different books, using for some the prepared 
scrap-books, utilizing old blank-books for some, and making 
others of pink, blue and drab cambric. These latter can be 
filled with pictures to please the children. In this way a col- 
lection of interesting books, that money cannot buy, may be 
secured. One book may be filled with scenery from all parts 
of the world ; one with sketches of the lives of many of the 
Presidents, with portraits, anecdotes and pictures of early 
homes ; noted singers, composers, with pictures and sketches, 
may fill another, and several be filled with poetry from the 
choicest poems of some of our best poets; books of funny 
sayings and comic pictures, until we might say, of making 
scrap-books “ there is no end.” 

Heavy, woolen clothing and furs must be put away early, 
before the moths are astir. They seem to work in furnace- 
heated houses the year round. I found a “ buffalo bug” and 
a shining, silvery moth in January, but this has been a warm 
winter. If one has no cedar chest to store woolens in, a very 
good substitute is a trunk or flour barrel. The barrel should 
be well washed in cold water, dried and lined with news- 
papers. These are pasted in, using thick flour paste with a 
large spoonful of alum added to a quart of paste. Cover 
every place on the inside of the barrel, letting the paper come 
up to the outside of the barrel. Cleat the cover together and 
paste paper on the inside. The woolens should be thoroughly 
brushed and sunned, carefully folded and laid in. When the 
barrel is full, the cover should be pressed down, a stout ma- 
nilla paper put over the top, coming down well around the 
barrel, tied down with twine and pasted so as to fit close. Wool- 
ens may be kept securely in this way. The great thing is to 
sun and thoroughly brush the garments, so that if moths are 
already there, to get them out, and then pack securely. An 


old trunk past its usefulness, or a box properly prepared, will 
answer the same purpose. F 

Hang out furs when the sun shines hot; let them hang 
several hours, combing them with a coarse dressing comb. 
Put into its box the muff and a strip of paper pasted around 
where the cover joins the box. The fur cape the same. I 
never add camphor or anything, and have kept these furs 
twenty-three years, and never a sign of moth. The fur-lined 
circular may be put into a bag made of calico, made the 
length of the garment, the latter laid on the bed and folded 
together, a patent garment-holder put in at the neck, the bag 
slipped on‘from the bottom part, drawn closely at the top and 
tied, then sewed around the wire loop of the “holder.” ‘The 
seal plush sack, the cloth jacket and winter overcoat are pre- 
pared in the same way. Have a row of hooks put up in the 
closet very near the ceiling, so that the garments hang full 
length, and come out in the fall with never a wrinkle. This 
leaves room below them for another row of hooks for shorter 
garments. 

Heavy woolen shawls are sometimes needed even in mid- 
summer. For this service fold and wrap them in a breadth 
of calico, pin them up tight and lay them in a drawer. A 
shawl, when laid aside, if folded in the same creases every 
time, and wrapped in a covering, keeps its new look many 
years. If the parasol, when not in use, is put into a bag made 
of glazed cambric and large enough to slip in the parasol 
easily, with a good draw-string to come up around the handle, 
it will keep its fresh look much longer than if laid down on 
the closet shelf, or the first handy spot. The string is handy 
to hang it by. Parasols often get broken from being laid 
down and having something else laid on them. Hanging 
from the closet hook, no such accident is likely to occur. 

The cleaning of nice vases and pictures generally falls to 
the lot of the mistress, or rather she is afraid to trust them in 
other hands. One way to make alabaster vases and orna- 
ments look white is to carefully dust with a feather duster, 
putting them into a tub filled with rain-water, placed out of 
doors on a bright, sunny day. Let them remain all day or 
longer if they do not come out white enough. Set in the sun 
to dry. For picture-frames and looking-glasses, use a piece 
of tissue paper slightly moistened with tepid water, then 
polish with a dry piece. 

For window-glass, use a piece of flannel and tepid water; 
go over the glass and sash; this takes off the dust, then with 
clean water go over again, and polish with tissue paper. 

In cleaning a room it will be found a help to take down 
pictures, curtains, vases and all small things the day before 
cleaning them and putting away from dust. Then the furni- 
ture and carpet can be gotten out early and the room put to 
rights again early in the day. For black-walnut furniture 
shellac varnish will be found desirable, as it is easily made, 
easily put on, dries quickly and leaves no odor. The cane- 
seat chairs may be washed in soap-suds, then rinsed and put 
in the sun to dry. 

Lastly, take the work easily, and do not worry if a neigh- 
bor chances to get her house-cleaning done first. ‘“ Rome 
was not built in a day,” nor can our houses have their spring- 
time renovating and renewing satisfactorily done in a good 


many days. 
—M. Plumstead. 
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PASSION FLOWER. 
EASTER, 1890. 
Religious fervour thou teachest, O Passion flower ; 
Twine ’round the scroll of life, cling to it every hour. 
‘Teach us to understand life’s Lent is given, 
But to prepare us for Easter in Heaven. 
—JTone L. Jones. 
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FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 
XXXVI. 
EAsTER GOWNS AND BONNETS—FRENCH BODICES AND TRAILING 
SKIRTS—GLOVES. 

HE Easter gown is, this season, a combi- 
nation of soft wool and faille or velvet, 
in delicate violet, fawn, biscuit or any of 
the clear gray shades of the season. 
Smooth camel’s-hair serges and rough 
sheer woolen goods are sought after for 
these first dresses of early Spring. Either 


a lustrous faille, a satin-striped and polka 

dotted bengaline or gros-grain, or a 
large plaided silk in several tones of the | 
same color, as the wool is used for com- 
bination with it. A few dresses of solid | 

wool are made up with trimmings of vel- 
vet, but aiways in the same color or a | 
shade darker, not as last season in black. | 
For tailor gowns, which are worn by | 
some ladies for church and on all occa- 
sions of street dress, there are cheviots and a variety of rough | 
camel’s-hairs, with long hairs on their surface, tashen cloths | 
and chevrons. The cheviots are imported largely in Shep- | 
herd’s checks in black, blue, or brown combined with white, | 
and in some cases with a cross-bar of color illuminating them. | 
The rule of the season is to make up these goods with panels 
and sleeveless jackets of a plain cloth matching the check 
in color; high sleeves and a loose vest of the plaid or check, | 
usually cut on the bias, then finishes the bodice. Even the | 
entire skirt of some plaid dresses is cut on the bias. Tailor | 
gowns of rough cloth, which are plain in color are still made | 
up in solid material, but for young ladies may be brightened | 
by pipings and facings of gay tartan in the brilliant-hued Fife | 
or royal Stuart colors, or by a border of gold and a velvet | 
yoke and sleeves. Some of the daintiest materials for gowns | 
are mixed violet cheviot cloths without figures or sprigged | 
with long-stemmed violets or strewn with pin-head dots. 
These cloths are chiefly made with plain, heavy corded failles | 
in the same color. | 
THE NEW BODICE. 
The latest French bodice is fitted with as few seams as pos- | 
sible. This is accomplished in various ways. A close-fitting | 
lining is always used, fitted with the regular number of bust | 
and side seams. In the case of a sheer veiling or crépe cloth | 
or challi, the material is draped across this lining in full effect, 
dispensing with all seams except on the shoulder and under 
the arms. A band of gold passementerie, or silk passemen- 
terie the color of the gown may outline a yoke and usually 
girdles in such a bodice at the waist line. Many of the new 
French waists are fastened at the seam under the arm and 
around the arm-hole, and at the shoulder seam in such a deft 
way as to leave no intimation to the beholder where the dress 
opens. The basques of tailor gowns are usually either made 
in Norfolk jacket fashion with pleats in the center of the 
back and front, under which the bodice is drawn in to fit the 
figure, or they are made with a loose vest over which falls 
square Spanish jacket fronts. Still another method of con- 
cealing the seams is by means of a little bolero jacket with 
rounded fronts edged with pendant gvre/ots of metal or passe- 
menterie balls, which are draped across an armor fitting cor- 
sage, serving to throw the outlines of the figure in relief and 
give the effect of slightness. All sleeves are high and large 
above the elbow but fit the forearm closely, the cuff of bishop 
sleeve extending nearly to the elbow. The sleeve is contin- 
ually approaching more nearly the leg-o’mutton sleeve of our | 
grandmothers’ youthful days. A slight roll of hair or wool is | 


used to support sleeves of sheer light goods which have not 
substance enough to stand up without. The long Tudor 
sleeve, which falls over the hand, has been introduced by 
Worth on all his elaborate gowns. The short French sleeve 
has certainly seen its day, and a sleeve reaching fully to the 
wrist is now in full favor. A great many collars are rounded 
down in front and flare slightly at the back in Medici fashion ; 
still others are the high, straight bands to which we are al- 
ready accustomed. Long Louis XIV coats with vests con- 
tinue to find favor, now that jacket and vest effects of every 
kind are in fashion. A few bodices’are made quite long on 
the hips, fitting in cuirass fashion; the majority of basques, 
however, are medium long French basques, but considerably 
longer than the extreme short styles recently worn. Round 
and pointed bodices with gold or metal girdles reappear as a 


| part of many new gowns. 


THE TRAILING GOWN. 

All dresses are considerably longer this season than before. 
House dresses are so long in front that an awkward wearer 
might step upon them, and they also trail at the back. There 
are reports of tailor gowns which sweep the sidewalks, but 


| these tales may be safely put down as trade fiction. It is impos- 


sible to revive again the trained street gowns of a quarter of 
acentury ago. The entire sentiment of refined women is op- 
posed to any display of elaborate dress on the sidewalk, and 
it is safe to say that in this particular dress-makers will not 
dictate the fashion. Tailor gowns are already as long as they 
can be without lying on the pavement and will not be further 
lengthened. House gowns and dresses for elaborate wear are 
to be extreme in length. 


THE EASTER BONNETS. 


The dainty bonnets of lace straws and Neapolitan braid 
which will be worn this Easter are trimmed with crapes, gauze 
and sheer materials and flowers, with abundant use of bows 
and tie-strings of narrow velvet ribbon in the width known 
as No.9. The leading shape is a close toque with low crown 
with tie-strings coming from the back. Very few bonnets are 


_ shown long on the ears. The majority of bonnets are of 


black, or lace straw with an open crown, showing the hair, or 
a transparent crown of black lace or shirred crépe de Chine. 
Wreaths of violets, purple pansies, heather and other fine 
blossoms are used extensively to trim bonnets. 

Aubegine, the purple of egg-plants, lilac and Parma violet 
purple are refined colors which are combined with black lace. 
There is also a fancy for combining black lace and black vel- 
vet ribbon with shades of yellow gold called 4/ 2’or, and with 


| strong Toreador yellows and the yellow-red called, this season, 


tomato, and always used by Spanish women in conjunction 
with black lace. Stem green and violet are combined with 
black lace. A few large hats with projecting brims and soft 
Angelo crowns of velvet are shown for garden /é/es and coun- 
try wear, but are too pronounced in style for city streets. 
Traveling hats and morning bonnets will continue to be made 
of Milan braids in English toque and low Spanish turban 
shapes and are trimmed with knots of velvet caught bya 
dagger, sickle or any metal ornament, or with wings to har- 
monize in colors with the costume. 


GLOVES. 
Tan-colored and gray gloves continue to be worn in con- 
trast rather than to harmonize with the costume, though there 
is more tendency this way than formerly. The buttoned 
dressed glove is preferred for morning wear and traveling. 
For all other purposes a Suede glove is preferred, a buttoned 
glove in the afternoon and a mousquetaire for dress wear in 
the evening. 
—Helena Rowe, 
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OUR “F. 1.8.” 
A New FoR THE HOUSEHOLD. 
E are a family of five. Papais a 
professional man, whose time is 
mainly taken up with work out- 
side of his family. 


‘care of the rest of us. “Atta” 


is a brown-eyed lassie of eleven, | 
and “ Nen” a chubby laddie of | 


ten. Last of all, but by no 

means least of all, comes His 

Serene Highness of the nur- 

" sery, whose unlimber tongue has 

transformed the two well known 

names of his brother and sister 

into the unfamiliar form in which 

we have just given them. We four first named constitute the 

“F.1.S.” In this portion of the household arrangement,— 

about the only one,—his majesty has no part or lot. Perhaps 

when we tell you that the mysterious letters stand for “ Family 

Improvement Society,” you will see one reason for this. 

can’t be improved upon, we think. But it may be that our 

judgment is partial and biased. “F. I. S.” is simply the 

shorter (and, as Nen, with the thought of the numerous I. O. 

O. F.G. T. B. L. Z. X. U., etc., in mind says, the “ grown-up ”’) 
way of spelling “‘ Family Improvement Society.” 

It was in Mamma’s fertile brain that the idea first took 

shape. It grew out of a discussion as to what we should do 


in the long winter evenings to amuse and instruct the chil- 
dren, and to increase that sense of Aomeness without which a 
child is poor and desolate indeed, whatever may be the 


splendor of his surroundings. 
for mutual improvement and pleasure,” said Mamma, “ just 
here in our own family.” “Oh! let’s,”’ cried Atta. “Goody!” 
(perhaps it was “ Bully!” but “goody” sounds better, so we 
have written it,) shouted Nen. “Not at all a bad notion, my 
dear,” spoke Papa’s ponderous wisdom. 

And so the “ F. I. S.” came into full-fledged being at once. 
Of course there were minor details of arrangement to con- 
sider afterwards. There was, for instance, a constitution to 
be drawn up. For what society, particularly, what American 
society, amounts to anything without a constitution? Ours 
had five articles, concerning name, object, officers, meetings, 
andwork. Perhaps we cannot do better than to give Articles 
2d and sth relating to object and work. 

Article 2.—Object. ‘“ The object of this society shall be to 
improve the minds, manners and morals of the Solwin family.” 

Article 5—Work. ‘ Every member of this society will be 
expected to take some part in the exercises of the meetings. 
All mistakes in grammar, and errorsin manners will be politely 
corrected.” ‘Thus you see that our aims did not lack in am- 
bition, at least. 

The officers were three in number,—president, vice-presi- 
dent, and secretary. By unanimous vote Mamma was chosen 
to fill the first named position. Then came the wrangle usu- 
ally seen among office-seekers. Both brown-eyed maid and 
gray-eyed boy wanted to be secretary. ‘There is something a 


little fascinating to larger children than these, in the idea | 


of writing something, and “standing up in meeting ” to read 
it. It gives one something like a sense of authorship for the 


once, even though that which is written and read be nothing | 


more than the briefest report, or the barest record. Brown 
Eyes pleaded priority of age, and superiority of penmanship. 
Gray Eyes rested his claim upon persistency of will. He 
wanted to be secretary decause he wanted to! Oh! favorite 
argument of us all! The clouds gathered; the battle raged ; 


Mamma has | 
hands and heart full with the | 


He | 


“We might form a little society | 


the necessity of an “F. I. S.,” in that particular family grew 
more apparent with each moment. At last, Mamma, with 
blessed peace-making tact, drew Nen aside, and whispered a 
few words in his ear. Presto! Whatachange! The clouds 
are gone. The sword is returned to its scabbard. Atta may 
be secretary if she wishes ; he will be vice-president, with the 
proud privilege and high prerogative of reading the pro- 
grammes at the meetings. Bless us! what a simple solution 
of so difficult a question. If other politicians would only 
be as amenable to reason as were these tiny wire-pullers, 
what a gain it would be to the world. 

Papa? Well, he was “left out in the cold,” so far as office 
was concerned. But then they soothed his wounded feelings 
by exempting him from any special work in the meetings, so 
that in his capacity of the only private member of the society 
he could sit at his ease and devote himself to the duty of en- 
joyment, without any alloy of uneasiness lest he should forget 
his “ piece,” or should fail to give satisfaction by his essay. 

But what did we do? some one asks. In the first place we 
decided upon a time of meeting. Every other Monday night 
was understood as devoted to the “ F.1.S.” We held to that 
arrangement by a law quite as strict as that of the “Swedes 
and Prussians.” Papa made no engagement for that evening ; 
he put out the lights in the library, and joined the family in 
the parlors directly after supper. The holes in the stockings 
might yawn as they would ; Mamma was serenely oblivious to 
them on “F. I. S.” evening. The “8 o’clock bedtime rule” 
was suspended, and the children looked at the clock with 
supreme complacency, not unmixed with contempt, as it noisily 
tried to scold them off to bed at the usual hour. It was the 
family evening,—the liberty evening. We put up the shutters 
between us and the rest of the world. We ceased to trouble 
ourselves about our relation to other people. For this one 
evening, at least, we were supremely and delightfully selfish. 
Perhaps that is not the word, either; Aome-ish, would be better. 

But what did we do? you ask again. Well, a little of almost 
everything. Papa was called into service in the matter of 
preparation of the programmes, and with his Remington gave 
us for each meeting a neatly printed and decorated sheet, 
which the youthful vice-president read off in a very pompous 
and important manner. Perhaps the first thing would be a 
piano solo, by Mamma, or Atta; and, although we had heard 
it many times before, we listened with all the decorum im- 
aginable to its new rendition ; and, it ought to be said, with 
an interest and enjoyment by no means feigned. This would 
be followed by the secretary’s report of the previous meeting, 
in the preparing of which the young lady learned something 
of the way in which business of any sort should be reported. 
Then would come a paper from one of the children, upon a 
subject assigned or chosen at the last meeting. Then music 
again; and another essay or paper, and so on to the end of 
the hour and the list. Perhaps the crowning literary feature 
of the evening to-the little folks was Mamma’s story, “ When 
I was a little girl,” which took the form of a “ serial,” running 
through a numberof weeks. Mamma isa famous story teller, 
with a decided gift for telling in an interesting way the least 
important facts and events. And, besides, she was telling 
us a “really and truly” story about her own girl-life; and 
what child does not find in the obscurity of that far-away child- 
life of Mamma a deeper, sweeter thrill of interest than is to 
| be found in any fairy tale that ever was written ? 
| But what did the children write about? Well, Atta is study- 
ing music; and her first production was a paper upon the 
| Piano, tracing its development from the earliest times to the 
present. It smelt a litttle of the encyclopedia in Papa’sstudy, 
to be sure, and it may be that she sometimes forgot to put her 
quotation marks in the right place. But what of that? She 
learned in her search many things about pianos that she never 
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knew before, and that she is not likely to forget, and she 
learned, too, how to put her knowledge into words. And 
where, we should like to know, would any of our fine essays, 
and sermons, and speeches, and books, be, if we had no dic- 
tionaries and encyclopedias to go to, from which to “read 
up”? Then one night we had some Malaga grapes for our 
“treat,” and as we ate them we talked about them. And at 
the next meeting Nen read us a paper upon Malaga grapes, 
in which he showed us that they are so called principally be- 
cause very few of them come from Malaga ;—a fact which by 
no means impairs our enjoyment of them, however. Later, 
we had two series of letters,—one from Atta, supposed to be 
traveling in Europe, and writing of what she saw and heard 
in her journey, descriptions of the places visited, etc.; and 
the other from Nen, in his imaginary camp among the White 
Mountains, where he was performing prodigious feats of valor 
and skill, in the killing of bears and the catching of fish. His 
letters were dated, January and February; and it may be con- 
fessed that cold chills chased each other up and down the 
spinal columns of the listeners, as they thought of tenting at 
the foot of Mount Washington in midwinter. But so much 
the better for that; it tended to the development of the faculty 
of imagination in the hearer as well as in the writer. 

At the conclusion of the literary and musical portion of the 
programme we had a “treat” of some sort,—fruit, or cake, or 
now and then, ice-cream; something that was not expensive, 
and that did not put too heavy a mortgage upon to-morrow’s 
amiability and good nature. This was always, as toits nature, 
a surprise to the junior members of the society, and was in- 
variably a source of much conjecture and of many curious 
questions. 

Then followed a half hour of social enjoyment, in which the 
children had “full swing.” We played what games they 
wished ; we drew our chairs about the open fire and talked 
about whatever they suggested. For this half hour they were 
supreme, and we, their elders, were their obedient servants. 
And then at nine o’clock we sent them off to bed, a little tired, 
more than a little sleepy, but thoroughly happy. 

On two or three occasions we allowed them to invite friends,-— 
not more than three or four at a time, and these from among 
the most intimate, only. But this wastheexception. In gen- 
eral we were alone, and meant to be. It was the fami/y idea, 
that we were trying to encourage and develop. 

And so we write of it here, because it has seemed to us that 
our plan might be suggestive. We cannot believe that we are 
the only parents to whom the question, “ What can we do to 


bind our children more closely to the home?” has occurred. | 


Unquestionably the American home is fast becoming a tradi- 
tion. Itis giving place to the boarding-house, the lodging 
and eating place. Our children come home to eat and sleep, 
and go out to find their real life elsewhere. What can we do 
to counteract this tendency? In some way the home must be 
made the most attractive place on earth; its claims must be 
made paramount to the claims of any other place. There is 
considerable human nature about a child; he will like to be 
only where it is made pleasant and comfortable for him to be. 
Nothing is of little importance which contributes to this end, 
or tends in this direction; no plan can be deemed childish 
which draws the members of a family more closely together, 
and emphasizes the ideaof home. We submit, therefore, this 
record of an actual experiment as a slight contribution toward 
the solution of the question in which we are all so deeply in- 
terested. It is capable of almost infinite variation, and will 
adapt itself to almost every variety of circumstances. But 
in some one of its variations and adaptations, we believe 
that it may prove of value and help to whomsoever will make 
trial of it. 

K. Wilson. 
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THE OHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


LOOKING AFTER THE FIRST TEETH. 


HILE listening to an interesting conver- 
sation between two dentists, eminent in 
théir profession, it seemed to the writer 
that much suffering among children 
might be prevented if some of their 
observations and suggestions were given 
to those as yet ignorant of the matter. 


sity for earnest consideration of the 
subject, let us recall two out of the 
many incidents related from their long 
and varied experiences. A note was 
one day brought Doctor W , requesting him to come as 
soon as possible and remove an aching tooth. The little 
patient of seven years was soon relieved of the offending 
tooth, but was in wretched physical condition—thin as to 
flesh, sallow, fretful, complaining of headache most of the 
time, and with exceedingly variable appetite; restless at 
night, often unable to sleep. 

“I’m doctoring her for worms, but she is no better than 
when I began,” said her grandmother. 

“If you will bring her to my office and let me fill her teeth 
she will be well in forty-eight hours,” was Doctor W.’s reply. 

“What! fill a child’s frst teeth? You must be crazy, 
doctor!” 

““No, madame; a child’s frst teeth should always be filled 
upon the slightest appearance of decay ; then they will fall 
from the gums without pain and you will never need to fill the 
second set, so you see you lose nothing, but gain a great deal.” 

“Well, it seems mighty foolish to me to waste filling on 
first teeth.” 

“TI fear you will regret not following my advice, but of 
course I cannot insist.” 

Weeks passed away, and one day, upon entering his office, 
Doctor W. found the old grandmother awaiting his return 
with intense anxiety. Her grandchild was too ill to leave her 
bed, and the family physician had given up her case in de- 
spair, so as a last resort she had come to ask Doctor W. to 
try what filling of the defective teeth would accomplish for 
her. The busy city dentist could not resist the tearful ap- 
peal, and in a few moments was on his way to the suffering 
child. He filled a mouthful of defective teeth, removed some 
decayed roots, left a wash for the fever-tainted gums and then 
returned to his office to await results. In less than a month 
that child was as healthy and happy as could be desired. 
One by one her teeth dropped out without giving her any 
trouble, and a beautiful new set took their place. The grand- 
mother could not say enough, could not do enough to show 
her gratitude for the salvation of her grand-daughter. 

“There are many substitutes for gold which can be used in 
such a case,” said Doctor W., “as the teeth are but tempo- 
rary, so the expense need not prevent parents from affording 
the child relief.” 

“Was this a solitary case, Doctor W.?”’ 

“ By no means, by no means; I have seen the most violent 
convulsions caused by decaying teeth in a child’s mouth; in 
fact I do not exaggerate in the least when I say that two- 
thirds of all the diseases which prey upon children from five 
to twelve years, and often longer, are the direct result of de- 
fective teeth, and could be entirely avoided by filling the 
teeth as rapidly as decay appeared. Nor does the evil cease 


| when the first set has crumbled away. By contact with these 
decaying teeth, the gums are rendered unhealthy and the 
new set comes in predisposed to decay. Often the gums are 
| so badly diseased as to remain so until the second teeth are 


In order that we may realize the neces- ~ 
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removed, and even then a long time may elapse before a 
plate can be worn. I have known some cases in which they 
never healed but developed a painful affection of the jaw- 
bone, thus causing intense suffering throughout the whole 
life.” 

The second case mentioned was that of a young girl for 
whom a not too careful dentist had filled teeth. The pecul- 
iarity of this trouble, most noticeable at first, was that the 
teeth themselves did not ache. Several days after the filling, 
Jennie complained of headache ; nothing remarkable in that, 
so little attention was paid to her complaint beyond the ap- 
plication of the usual remedies. Later she became insane, 
with lucid periods in which she would press her hands upon 
the back of her head and say, “It feels so full, so queer.” 
When she became quite unmanageable her friends carried 
her to a private asylum. The treatment, however, failed to 
cure her. One day she complained of toothache and was 
taken to Doctor W.’s office. He examined her mouth care- 
fully, and gave it as his opinion that if the front teeth were 
removed, Jennie’s mind would probably recover its wonted 
tone. O no! neither parents nor child would believe so 


strange a thing. Well, she grew worse and worse, the parox- | 


ysms increasing in violence until at last, rather than see hera 
confirmed lunatic, her parents consented to the removal of the 
teeth. So the dentist won his way in the end and the offend- 
ing ivories were removed. When the profuse bleeding ceased, 
Jennie pressed her hand over her mouth, saying, “O, my 
pretty teeth are all gone!” 

“Never mind,” replied Doctor W., “I will make you some 
new ones that will look just as pretty and that won’t hurt 
you.” 

Presently the girl exclaimed, ‘“‘ Why, the heavy feeling is 
all gone from my head! It doesn’t hurt any more!” 

And it never did hurt any more; reason resumed her sway, 
and a few years later she became a happy young wife. ‘“ What 
was the trouble?” Why, the filling pressed upon the sensi- 
tive vessels leading from the teeth to others which communi- 
cated with the brain. Intense inflammation was produced, 
which increased until that most delicate of organs gave way 
completely and lunacy was the painful result. 

“Ah,” said Doctor W., “people have no idea how many 
of their fellow-creatures might be relieved of prolonged suf- 
fering if the cause, that is the teeth, were but removed. I 
may be called a fanatic, but I am willing to abide by what 
I say. If parents would see to it that the first teeth were 
cleaned and filled upon the first appearance of decay, the 
second set would remain sound until extreme old age, and 
in nine out of ten cases would ever decay. You would 
cease hearing of facial neuralgia, of disorders of the stom- 
ach, coated tongues, foul breaths, and many other troubles 
attributed to the presence of worms and what-not by mis- 
taken mothers.” 

A case, which shows the old doctor to be right, came to the 
writer’s knowledge and seems of sufficient importance to re- 
late in this connection. A large family had died, one after 
another, of “tubercular consumption;” two small children 
were left, but they too were showing the same symptoms and 
would follow in the same way. The distracted mother spent 
many sad hours in meditation upon the subject: “Could she 
not save these, the last of her flock?” The father had been 
taken before the youngest child’s birth. While thus meditat- 
ing, this subject—the care of the teeth in little ones—came to 
her observation. Eagerly she seized upon it as her only 
hope ; the children were taken to an excellent and conscien- 
tious dentist, loose and broken teeth were extracted, decayed 
ones cleansed and carefully filled, a simple mouth-wash to be 
used twice a day provided, and the work was done. To the 
mother’s joy the children began to improve in health, the 


sickly hue left their complexions, their appetites became 
na‘ural, and now you would néed to search long and far to 
find a healthier pair than they. 

Passing all these incidents and remarks in mental review, 
it seemed eminently proper and right that they should be 
placed before those readers who had not as yet given the 
subject careful consideration. Many a sickly child is being 
nauseated with drugs, suffering untold pain, who could be 
relieved in a few hours, of present suffering, and spared 
unnumbered pangs in the future. Surely we ought to give 
earnest heed to any sermon which has for its text the allevia- 
ton of suffering, especially when the subject is a child too 
young and simple to listen and apply for itself. 

—Ruth Argyle. 
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EASTER BELLS 


“ Come to Church! Come to Church! 
Come! Come! Come!” 
Ring out the Easter morning bells; 
And on the air it swells, and tells, 
Of Christ arisen, 
Of crown and chrism, 
- And to the house of God impels 
The willing ear 
That stops to hear 
The voices of the Easter bells. 


“ Come kneel in prayer, in prayer, 
Come! Come! Come!” 

These voices on the vibrant air 

Speak to the soul, anc say repair 
To the throne of Grace, 
And seek the face 

Of Him who sitteth ever there, 
To intercede 
For all who need 

A gracious answer unto prayer. 


“Come, bring your flow’rs, your flow’rs, 
Come, Come! Come! ” 

Wet with the early morning show’rs, 
With incense sweet, 
Come haste to greet 

The gracious Being who empowers 
The Lily’s bloom,— 
And op’d the tomb 

To herald Easter morning hours. 


“Come in! Come in! Come in! 
Come! Come! Come!” 
They still repeat, in accents sweet, 
Come lay your off’rings at the feet 
Of Him who died, 
The crucified. 
To make the sacrifice complete, 
And was re-born, 
On Easter morn 
When Mary came, her Lord to meet. 


And still the bell! the bell! 
The bell! bell! 
Invites belated ones to come ; 
No hour so late but still there’s room, 
For Christ, our head, 
Has from the dead 
Arisen to His Heavenly home, 
That all, by faith, 
May conquer déath, 
And rise with Him beyond the tomb. 
—Lucy Leggett. 


Hal_ to the joyous day! with purple clouds 

The whole horizon glows. The breezy Spring 
Stands loosely floating on the mountain-top, 

And deals her sweets around. Thesun too, seems 
As conscious of my joy with brighter beams 

To gild the happy world.— 7hom:on. 
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THE FAMILY REMEDY OASE. 


THINGS THAT SHOULD BE KepT THEREIN. 
\ HE proverb tells us that those who are 


une. To be prepared for any acci- 
often the difference between the most 
disastrous results and only a tempo- 
rary inconvenience. The placing of 
certain remedies and appliances so 
that each member of the family may 
know where they are, is a great con- 
venience in a household. Not only 
is such provision a convenience, but 
at any time may prove the means of 
averting that which otherwise might involve the loss of life 
itself. I have found a case made as follows, most satisfactory 
for keeping at hand those things that illness or accident may 
require, and as it has been examined and highly approved 
by able physicians I feel that I can safely commend it: 

Take a piece of dark gray or brown chamois leather 
twenty-five inches long and eighteen inches wide and bind it 
about the edge with fine tape or ribbon. When this is done, 
take three strips of the chamois, each twenty-four inches 
long and eight, six and five inches wide respectively. Bind 
these pieces across the ends and one edge with the same 
binding with which the larger piece of chamois has been 
bound. Divide the strip eight inches in width into three 
equal parts and in the center of each of these divisions lay a 
box-plait that takes a trifle more than two inches of the goods. 
This makes the lower plaited edge a little less than the width 
of the foundation. Stitch the lower plaited edge of this strip 
on to the foundation one inch from the edge and cover the 
seam with a piece of binding laid on flat and stitched on both 
edges. Stitch the ends of this strip to the foundation and 
also down the two lines that form the divisions, thus forming 
three pockets. Cut three pieces of chamois six inches long 
and three wide, round the lower corners, bind them, put a 
loop in the center of each and stitch them on, one over each 
pocket, to form aclosing flap. Bring them down and put a 
button corresponding to the loops on each pocket. Put the 
other two strips on the foundation in the same way, leaving a 
space of three-quarters of an inch between them. In the 
center of the vacant space at the top, stitch on a little strap 
in which to slip a sharp, medium-sized pair of scissors. On 
each of the upper corners sew a strong loop for hanging the 
case, made of doubled, strong linen tape. 

One of the pockets in this case should be devoted to pre- 
pared bandages. These should be of cheese cloth, torn in 
strips from one to six inches wide. The cloth used for this 
purpose should be perfectly clean, and after it has been torn 
in strips it should be carefully rolled in little rolls and tied 
with a bit of thread. These bandages should be unwound as 
they are wrapped about the part to be bandaged, and are ar- 
ranged in this way. to be ready for use, as a long strip of cloth 
twists and catches. When the bandages have been rolled and 
tied, wrap them in tissue paper to keep them free from dust or 
any other foreign substance, ‘vhich, as they are used about 
wounds, might otherwise cause irritation, or become a medium 
through which septic matter would be introduced into the 
blood. Place them in the case ready for a time of need. 


at almost any drug store, should be put in this case, each care- 
| fully wrapped in tissue paper. 


Indeed, too much care cannot 


| be exercised in regard to keeping everything in this case so 
| placed that there can be no danger of their gathering any 


never taken unawares escape misfort- | 


dent or emergency that may occur is | 


foreign substance. 

There should be an eye-glass for bathing the eye and a 
bottle of the best distilled rose-water for inflamed eyes. 
Among other things there should be a cake of the best cas- 
tile-soap and one of the fine sponges known as surgeons’ 
sponges. There should be a box of vaseline, some mutton 
tallow, a bottle of Jamaica ginger, one of arnica and one of 
Hamamelis. There should also be in this case a box of mus- 
tard, brown paper cut in various sizes, some thin pieces of 
cheese cloth and some sizable pieces of soft cloth. Several 
different kinds of court-plaster, among them the heavy kind 
used in drawing scalp wounds together, should be put ina 
box and placed in one of the pockets. 

Other simple household remedies it is well to have in this 
case, such as chlorate of potassium, for sore throat, borax, aro- 
matic spirits of ammonia, sweet oil, alcohol, essence of pepper- 
mint, camphor, oil of cloves and a box of boric acid. 

Of course any remedy desired may be added to those men- 
tioned. However, each pocket should be carefully labeled 
on the upper part of the flaps covering it, that whatever is 
wanted can be reached without delay. This marking of the 
pockets can be accomplished by pasting on the flap a slip of 
paper on which is written the contents. Any material de- 
sired may be used for making this case. Chamois is only 
mentioned because it is considered preferable. 

—Antoinette Van Hoesen. 


Oniginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


AN EASTER BREAKFAST. 


KNOW of but one other family than our own in the world 
who regularly once a year make Easter biscuit; and 
ever since I procured the recipe we have never eaten an 
Easter breakfast without this favorite dish upon the table. 

My boys are never late at breakfast on Easter morning, I can 
assure you, and I notice Robert is not far behind. Here is 
the recipe: Five eggs, one-half teacupful of buttermilk or sour 
milk, one tablespoonful of melted butter, one-half teaspoonful 
of soda, a pinch of salt, flour enough to mix rather hard. 
Sweet milk and baking-powder can be used. Cut in oblongs 
with two lengthwise cuis down the centers, and fry in hot lard. 
Drain well and serve with maple syrup. 

Baked potatoes cut in dice and warmed up in milk, with 
salt, pepper, and a dash of cornstarch, with a piece of butter 
at the last, go nicely with a good round steak prepared as fol- 
lows: Take out every bit of rind, threads and gristle, so that 
nothing but solid meat is thrown into the bowl. Chop very 
fine. This should be done the night before. In the morning 
add one-half cupful of bread crumbs, very fine, one egg, salt, 
pepper, summer savory or parsley to taste, and a lump of 
butter, melted. Mix thoroughly. Lay it on a board that has 
been floured with the finest cracker-crumbs and mould into a 
flat loaf the size of the broiler. Butter the broiler well. 
Broil the loaf carefully and slide it off on the platter. Serve 
hot, with butter spread over the top. 

To finish with a flourish, let me add a little something to 
please the children. Empty eggs of their contents through a 
small hole at either end, early enough to be assured of the 
shells being perfectly dry inside. Fill them with small candies 


Some lint should be scraped and wrapped carefully in tissue | to the top. Fasten small ribbon bows on little round pieces 
paper for the same reason that the bandages are so wrapped, | of thin muslin. Glue these over the openings, and stand the 


and also some neatly trimmed pieces of old linen. With 
these should be placed a paper of the best pins, to be used in 
fastening the bandages. 

Borated and also carbolated gauze, which can be procured 


eggs in napkin rings beside each plate. Such a breakfast, sim- 

ple as it is, should keep the little ones in the best of moods for 

one day at least, and the older ones, too, for that matter. 
—Jone L. Jones. 
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IN THE SIOK-ROOM. 
THE Hour at WHICH DEATH Most USUALLY Occurs. 

VERY general opinion is entertained by medical practi. 
tioners and others engaged in caring for the sick that the 

greatest number of deaths occurring in individuals afflicted 

with disease takes place during the hours immediately 
succeeding midnight and preceding the dawn. This opinion most 
probably originates in part from imperfect observation and partly 
from a misapplication of the physiological law governing the lowest 
period of vitality in the healthy individual. The rule is said to be 
particularly true in those suffering from chronic exhausting dis- 
eases, and deductions have been drawn from these impressions 
which have served to regulate the administration of stimulants in 
such cases, it being said, “if six ounces of whisky be needed in 
twenty-four hours, four should be administered from 2 to 6a. m., 
for then is vitality in the human being at its lowest,” and “ more 
deaths occur at these hours than at any other period.” Such ex- 
pressions may be found scattered through works on materia 
medica and therapeutics, and in many of the text-books on the 
practice of medicine. ‘The idea finds expression also in the 
lectures of teachers in our colleges, and usually leaves a well- 
grounded impression on the mind of the medical student, which is 
apt to remain a permanentone. I accepted this teaching at college 
because I had neither the means nor the time to verify or disprove 
it to my own satisfaction. Yet I always doubted the correctness 
of the conclusions drawn, and, to settle the doubt in my mind, 
since entering on my duties at the hospital, I have collected the 
statistics given below, which I find do not agree with this generally 
accepted idea. Thinking that they may interest others and that 
the small mistakes in a subject are sometimes, and to certain 
people, as important as the greater, I present them. The sta- 
tistics are taken from the records of the Charity hospital on the 
one hand, and from the books of the New York Board of Health 
onthe other. The former are mainly of deaths occurring in those 
afflicted with chronic exhausting diseases; the latter, in those 
dying from the acute exanthemata. The former represents all the 
deaths at the hospital for a period of nearly ten years, irrespective 
of sex, age, disease, or condition; the latter, all the deaths oc- 
curring in the city and county of New York from the acute con- 
tagious diseases. At the hospital the records of death are kept 
with great care, and I am sure can be taken as a fair test. I have 
no doubt that the health authorities’ records are also accurate, but 
they are the result of individual reporters, so that they are not so 
reliable as those of the hospitals. There are many circumstances 
that should greatly tend to increase the death-rate at night in a 
large public hospital, principal among which is the great vitiation 
of the atmosphere during this period. During the night all the 
patients are confined to the ward, and ventilation is apt to be 
neglected. This must certainly have a very depressing effect on 
those suffering with pulmonary affections, and on those in whom 
disease has effected extensive alterations in the physical and 
chemical characters of the blood. This alone should greatly tend 
to increase the number of deaths at night, and, if there was any truth 
in the accepted notion, the records should show quite a preponder- 
ance of deaths happening at night. The contrary is, however, the 
rule, the figures showing 27 cases fewer during the hours from 6 
p. m. to 6 a. m. than for the corresponding 12 hours of the day. 
Again, from 2 to 6 p. m. there were 66 more deaths than from 2 to 
6a.m. The total number of deaths in the list of acute diseases for 
the 12 hours from 6 p. m. to 6a. m. is 169 less than for the corre- 
sponding period during the day. The hours from 2 to 6a. m. in 
this list show 53 cases more than for the corresponding period in 
the afternoon; this in nearly 4,000 cases is very slight. In the 
chronic cases the greatest number of deaths at any one hour was 
at 4p.m., with 2and 5. p.m. and6a.m. close following. The 
greatest-in the acute list at 3 a. m., with 11 a. m. and p. m. close fol- 
lowing. The lowest number in the acute list is at 12 m. (midnight), 
that hour so dreaded in the sick-room by attendants, and to which 
a good deal of superstition attaches. It is noticeable that the 
number for this hour is exceedingly low—about half of the average 
number. In the chronic cases the number dying from 9g a. m. to 12 
m. (noon) seems relatively low compared with the same period in 
the acute list. I have used all the figures available at the hospital, 
and I only stopped when the death books available were exhausted. 


I only sought the health board’s statistics for the purpose of com- 
parison, and, as the figures run up quickly, I thought two records 
would serve as well as a longer period. In making the collections 
I noticed that the figures did not vary essentially throughout. 
There was always a preponderance of deaths in favor of the hours 
of the day, while the individual hours would vary by comparison 
at different periods. 
DEATHS OCCURRING AT CHARITY HOSPITAL, BLACKWELL’S ISLAND, 
DURING THE PAST TEN YEARS, BY HOURS. 
6 a.m. to 6 p. m. 6 p. m. to 6 a. m. 
6 a.m.. 6pm. . 187 
138 9 197 
165 10 165 
169 Ir 172 
175 12 midnight . 165 
178 1 a.m.. 173 
209 194 
206 194 


Total 2,198 Total, 
Difference in favor of the hours of the day, 27. 


DEATHS OCCURRING IN THE FOREGOING TABLE FROM 2 TO 6 A.M 
AND 2 TO 6 P. M. 


2,171 


2 to 6 a.m. 2 to 6 p.m. 


2p.m.. 


175 204 


131 = + Ig! 


+ 194 5 


209 


Total, 744 Total, 810 


Difference in favor of afternoon hours, 66. 
DEATHS FROM THE ACUTE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES FOR TWO YEARS, 
REPORTED TO THE NEW YORK BOARD OF HEALTH, BY HOURS. 
6 a.m. to 6 p. m. 6 p. m. to 6 a.m. 
6 a.m.. + 464 6 p.m.. 
434 9 
450 
512 
448 12 midnight . 
436 
428 
436 
493 
482 


Total, 55389 Total, 
Difference in favor of the hours of the day, 169. 


DEATHS OCCURRING IN THE FOREGOING LIST FROM 2 TO 6 A. M. 
AND 2 to 6 P. M. 


428 
436 
493 
482 


Total, Total, 1.839 

From these 15.000 cases, extending over a period of 12 years, it 
would appear that death occurs seemingly without any pariicular 
predilection for any certain hour and that the number of deaths 
for each hour is very evenly proportioned considering the large 
number of cases taken and the time covered. The only very 
positive conclusions I have formed from the figures are: 1. That 
the idea that more deaths take place in the early morning hours is 
an erroneous one. 2. If stimulants ‘are to be pushed in disease 
during these hours, the practice must be justified upon some other 
ground than to avert the possibility of danger supposed to be very 
probable at this period. 3. That the vitality of an individual in 
disease is not regulated by the same influences or subject to the 
same laws that govern the vitality of a human being, the normal 
equilibrium maintained in health between the mental and physical 
states being altered.—/ohn Francis Burns, M.D., in the New 
York Medical Journal. 
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Woman's WorK AND WAGES. 


CONDUCTED BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


All communications for this department should be addressed to Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, 135 West 103d Street, New York. 


IN DETAIL, 
The new department will treat: 

First.—Of Business Life for women, as a means of livelihood. 

Second.—Women’s Exchanges as a means of bringing an idea of business 
life (other than professional) before the women whose interests they are intended 
to serve. 

Third.—The spread of the idea and the work done by exchanges and other 
organizations for the benefit of womankind and, of course, mankind, as well. 

Fourth.—The heretofore unknown increase in the number of such avenues 
open to women. 

Fifth.—The lack of mutual knowledge of these methods and what has been ac- 
complished by them. 

Sixth.—A recognition of the lack of a common channel of communication be- 
tween those interested, and the necessity of establishing such a channel. 

Seventh.—A dissemination of knowledge in regard to the tendency of the 
development of the idea of making better, brighter and happier homes. 

Eighth.—To impress upon the public mind the fact that so many homes are 
burdened with non-producing members who would be more independent, happi 
and useful if earning their own living than eating the bread of idleness. 

Ninth.—To show the possibilities of a way being open for the accomplishment 
of the object mentioned in number Eight. 

Tenth.—To announce and maintain the fact that GooD HOUSEKEEPING isa 
journal chiefly of interest to women, and women’s work, and the returns for such 
work. The avowed purpose of the journal 1s explained in its sub-titles “‘ In the 
Interests of the Higher Life of the Household’’ and “ For the Homes of the 
World,” and Goop HovuskgKEEPING is eminently the proper channel for commu- 
nication of all interests in the noble work under discussion. 


PROVEN OR NOT PROVEN? 


Within a few weeks an article in a popular review has been 
written to prove the incapacity of business women. The state- 
ments it contains were so many of them without real foundation, 
and the spirit of the article so ill-tempered, not to say snappish, 
that it seemed not worth while to call further attention to what 
read like the work of a dyspeptic morning. Some truths were 
told, but, as before said, the disagreeable attitude toward business 
women in general, nullified any good it might otherwise have done, 
and thus the subject was dismissed as only one more illustration 
of the injustice of one-sided presentations of anything. 

Unhappily a good many people have decided that here is testi- 
mony not to be controverted, and not only in public print, but in 
many private letters one finds triumphant comment on what one 
woman, well known to the reading public, has found it necessary to 
say of other women who are earning or attempting to earn. 

“You see,” writes one, whose letter may be taken as sample of 
many, “here is a woman who has written all her life and must 
know all about women, who says they are incapable and lots of 
other things. Is it not worth while to present this side and cease 
urging women into something for which they are here proved to be 
quite unfit? Is not this a part of your work also?” 

The need of thorough training has been the key-note of this 
department from the first line written for it. But it would be in- 
justice in the highest degree to take the ground assumed by 
Marion Harland in this article, which has been answered already in 
many periodicals and journals and will undoubtedly find still further 
notice. In the mean time no better word has been said in defence 
of the class assailed, than that given in the Christian Register, 
whose associate editor, Mrs. Isabella Barrows, is one of the most 
brilliant exponents of woman’s business capacity, as well as 
teacher and preacher of all that makes for women’s highest inter- 
ests. Because harm has been and will still be done by the ill-con- 
sidered words, the reply is given here in full as the best possible 
answer to those who accept it: 


The North American Review for December contains an article 
by Marion Harland entitled “ The Incapacity of Business Women,” 
in which she deals with no gentle hand with the women who earn 
their own bread and butter. Perhaps they deserve the castigation 
which she gives them as a class; but one who has had an experi- 
ence of more than twenty years among them protests against such 
wholesale condemnation. Though she gives some excellent ad- 
vice, which is a sauce quite as much needed for the gander as for 
the goose, Mrs. Harland is not wholly consistent with herself. 

On the first page she says, “ She who, perceiving the justice of 
the censure, throws the blame of the present state of affairs upon 
tyrant man, and exhorts an oppressed class to rebellion that shall 
reverse the position of governed and governors, offers an intoxi- 
cating draught instead of a remedy,”—but we have never heard 
such a remedy suggested. 

The class of women whom she chooses as representatives are 
sales-girls, amanuenses, type-writers, and trained nurses, with a 
special shot at dress-makers and at widows who, having been re- 
duced to poverty, have opened thread-and-needle stores. The last- 
mentioned seem to especially excite her ire; and the few words of 
one who, craving sympathy, had appealed to the woman in Mrs. 
Harland, are criticised as “‘ maundering with a passing stranger.” 

After having implied that a woman, as a rule, takes up a busi- 
ness occupation only “ as a stop-gap against the tide of impecuni- 
osity until she can wed a bread-and-bonnet-winner,” thus enacting 
“ the trite rdle of the littlke Harlem hero with his thumb in the dike 
leak,” and indirectly hinted at their ignorance of business affairs, 
she contradicts her first position by blaming the men, after all: “ It 
is more sadly true that the home in which the wife is denied all 
knowledge of business methods and principles is the worst pos- 
sible school for the duties which may, which often do, devolve 
upon a widow. Why practical, long-headed husbands and fathers 
regard complacently the inability of wives and daughters to audit 
tradesmen’s bills and keep their own personal accounts is an 
anomaly of human nature and conduct that usually goes unre- 
buked. To pursue this system until to full-grown babies and an 
equally inefficient mother is committed the management of all that 
stands between them and want is like demanding from a jelly-fish, 
left high by the tide, the hardy pugnacity of a warrior-crab.” 

Had this admirable text been expanded into a sermon for the 
readers of the Review, it might have reached persons whom it 
would benefit. But the guilty girls against whom she inveighs do 
not read the orth American Review; and Mrs. Harland’s 
arrows are shot into the air. The real business women, who de- 
serve the name, will hardly be helped by it; for the tone will seem 
to them unsympathetic, if not supercilious. Were one to write of 
the business men of the country, he would hardly sum them up as 
clerks, apprentices, porters and errand boys. If Mrs. Harland 
wants to find out and write about the failings of ‘“ business women,” 
she must select those who are really conducting business,—the 
proprietors of newspapers, the heads of factories, the bankers, the 
confidential bookkeepers, the principals of schools and of type- 
writing establishments like one in her own city,—which is one of 
the largest and best in the world,—and similar women in this coun- 
try and in Europe. Let her see if she will not find as much plain 
common sense, as much honest dealing, as square business meth- 
ods, and as much courtesy as in an equal number of men doing 
similar work. 

It is true that there is altogether too much inefficiency among 
young working people; but we have seen little of the “ sentimen- 
tality ” referred to, nor have we known of many instances where 
“unfit” clerks have been retained “because of a proclivity to 
hysterics.” Perhaps Boston merchants do not find “the briny 
drip the most powerful solvent known to science or sentiment- 
alist.” - 

Again, it zs exasperating, especially when one is in haste, to find 
clerks slow and inattentive or carrying on “lively,” if intermittent 
“gossip.” But it is quite as vexatious if the clerk wears trousers as if 
he wore a petticoat. Mrs. Harland brings down her experiences to 
a“ week ago.” No longer ago than that, chancing to need some 
goods from the upholstery department of one of the best shops in 
Boston, with little time to spare, the writer, after waiting some 
minutes for attention, had to deliberately break up a most interest- 
ing chat which three idle clerks were having about a party which 
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-about her ankles. Her emancipation from petticoat tyranny came 


they had attended, and ask when they would be at liberty to sell 
their wares. These clerks were young men. 

The time has now come when boys and girls are to be encour- 
aged to be faithful and industrious, or, as Mrs. Harland says, “to 
undertake the allotted labor with the forceful purpose of perform- 
ing it as if it were the one and only object in life,” not because 
they are either boys or girls, men and women, but because they 
are human beings; because honesty, industry, sobriety, courtesy, 
and whatever goes to make good men and women, as well as good 
business men and women, have no sex. What this world wants is 
honest, capable workers; and such people will find the work, no 
matter what the sex. If at present working girls and women are 
in this respect below their brothers, who have had longer oppor- 
tunity and training, we must give them time for growth and de- 
velopment. The laggards will come up if we have wisdom, 
patience and sympathy. 


MORE AS TO A BUSINESS DRESS. 

The discussion as to how the dress of business women shall be 
made more comfortable and yet retain its feminine quality, goes on 
steadily, the latest contribution to the subject being entertainingly 
given by an experimenter in this direction : 


Another stage of progress in the evolution of the petticoat has 
been reached by an inventive little type-writer, who objects to sit- 
ting on rainy days with a mass of wet, clinging frills and folds 


about in this way: “ You see, I’ve always been a rebel against 
skirts,” she explains, “and there was perpetual war all through my 
girlhood between my mother and myself over every inch she added 
to their length year by year. It makes my head ache to think of 
all the petticoats I used to carry around—fiannel, muslin, lace and 
the rest—and of all the mud that would accumulate on their drip- 
ping flounces, and the big laundry bills. At last I grew desperate 
and vowed never to wear another white skirt. Then came the bal- 
moral epoch. Worse still. They didn’t show the dirt, which was 
rather a disadvantage, for they were seldom or never washed in 
consequence, and that is anything but desirable in a garment you 
wear, even if it isn’t next to you. And, oh, dear, how they did 
wind themselves about my legs in a high wind so I could scarcely 
walk, and tripped and slipped into gutters and pools when I pro- 
posed to step over them. SoI made up my mind that balmorals 
must go. Then I considered the Jenness Miller divided skirt, but 
I made up my mind it was only a makeshift after all, and would go 
flippety-flop about my ankles just the same, so I skipped the 
divided skirt stage and leaped at once to freedom, both literally 
and figuratively, in kickerbockers. Women talk about their eman- 
cipation and right of franchise, and quarrel for place on school 
boards and civil offices, when they might have a kind of liberty in 
the pursuit of happiness which none or all of these would ever con- 
vey by gathering their petticoats into two rubber bands at the 
bottom. I am dressed more warmly, as well as comfortably, than 
ever before in a wool combination suit of underclothing, black 
cashmere stockings, and black cashmere knickerbockers, plaited 
smoothly into a deep, tight-yoke at the waist, and, best of all, with 
actually two pockets in them that I won’t lose things out of. Of 
course, I am apt to retire when I investigate the contents of the 
pocket, but if I were caught at it I hardly think I’d make a much 
worse exhibition of myself than does the average woman whirling 
around after the pocket she can’t find like a pussy cat after her 
own tail.” 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

A pleasant letter from a contributor to Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
contains a question, which the editor of this department is unable 
to answer, and which is submitted to our readers with the hope 
that some one among them may reply satisfactorily. There are 
also one or two suggestions as to Exchanges, welcomed especially 
because so few respond to the often-expressed wish for such helps 
in this column: 

Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL. 


KEEPING continues in interest. I have already had my share of 
space, but I want to ask why a business could not be done by 
country women in gathering the immortelles or native grasses for 
sale in cities. So many are used every year for Christmas decora- 
tions, and many country churches could supply their city sister 
churches with their greeneries, if it could be once brought about. 
Here we have an abundance of American immortelles. I gather 
quantities of them every year and use for decorating our home, but 
can I ever find out why so many of them fluff out and are not worth 
keeping? I have tried hanging them with stems up; tried drying 
in the dark; tried drying over the stove by quick heat, and in the 
sun, and would like to know how to get them dried so they will 
stay just as I pluck them. 1 make designs, wreathes, crosses, 
sickles, etc., for funeral flowers, and believe that they could be 
made a source of profit to some young girls I am interested in if 
we only had this knowledge. Can you help us to it? 

Your talk over Exchanges is very interesting, somewhat amus- 
ing. Only wealthy people can afford to pay Philadelphia Ex- 
change prices, and it requires some time and talent to get goods 
into that same considerable capital to spend for materials, and 
time to await results. I fancy a cheap advertising column or reg- 
istry in GoopD HOUSEKEEPING and in a good daily paper, say the 
Philadelphia Ledger, giving name, business, references and terms, 
would be a help to many; no hiding behind initials, but an honest 
independence. Giving references, too, would bring employer and 
employe in contact as quickly as any other way,—something 
like this: 

RS. DEAN DOUGLASS will supply first 


rate mustard pickles for 40 or So cts per qt.; 
refers to Mrs. John Jones, 1392 Orange St. , 


M's JULIA JUNE will conduct correspond- 
ence or devote time to instruction in that 

art; terms, 25 cts per hour; reference, Dr. Drun 

Dounton. 
How does it strike you? Charge a dollar for registry for a given 
time, then parties could do their own talking or writing, but the 
responsible reference would be a necessity, and all but really per- 
sonal business absolutely cut out. 

I so much want to get a German orphan girl to bring up to 
housework. I have had success in this line, but it is hard to find 
a girl one cares to try thus. I must not take your time, but grate- 
fully remain yours, ROSAMOND E, 


Here follows a word in a direction quite opposed to ordinary 
thought on the subject, but one which it is quite worth while to 
consider : 

I have enjoyed, much more than I can tell you, your sensible 
little journal and want to say a word to money-getting wives. I 
have greatly wondered of late at the number of wives asking “ How 
can I earn some money?” I think that a man with health, who 
cannot supply the necessaries of life for wife and family, is a poor 
specimen of humanity. Are not the duties of most wives sufficiently 
arduous without adding to them in this manner? My advice to 
married women is, Don’t under any but the most urgent circum- 
stances consent to share this part of the burden; it saps the energy 
of the husband and almost always the wife turns out the bread- 
winner in the end. I know of a case where the husband met with 
reverses; the wife had a talent for millinery and trimmed hats for 
her friends “ without publicity, for her husband’s sake.” After he 
partly recovered his losses and was able to provide for his family, 
he seemed to think that his wife ought still to continue her money- 
getting, and her request for that article to buy some household 
necessaries was met with the question, ‘‘ Why don’t you earn it 
yourself?” It caused much misery in this case, and a separation 
was finally the result. Mrs. B. W. T. 

ORANGE, N. J. 


Several have asked, like the following one, for the address of 
the Mutual Benefit Exchange for Woman’s Work, and I repeat it 
here: It is in the charge of Mrs. Hester Wilson Dart and Miss 
Sarah Louise Howell, and is at 134 West Twenty-third street, 
New York. 


DEAR MADAM:—I am much pleased to find you have taken a 
department of your own in Goop HovuSEKEEPING, and that you 


Dear Friend of all Women ;—Y our department of Goop House- 


are presiding with your experienced hand over the “ witches’ 
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cauldron ” of domestic duties. I have solved more or less of them, 
but am still among the learners until I can eliminate the necessity 
of a cook resident in my house. My laundry work and weekly 
cleaning are already done by outside help, and so much com- 
parative comfort has been in consequence attained that I can 
better wait than some others for the last stroke which, though 
seeming to take the very heart of man out of his home life, will, I 
am sure, prove not only practicable but good for the stomach’s 
sake, and that such peace will fall upon the household as was 
never before seen. 

By the way, I sat down merely to ask you to be so kind as to 
send me the address of the lunch-room kept by Miss Howell and 
Miss Dart, as I hope to run on next week to New York and shall 
enjoy both seeing their general plan of “ Mutual Benefit Ex- 
change” and tasting the “ warm and delightful luncheon.” M. A. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF WOMEN. 


The New York Athletic Club has just ornamented its rooms with 
arelief in bronze, a fencer of the period of Louis Quatorze, the 
work of Miss Louise Lawson, the sculptor, whose “ Rhodian Boy,” 
exhibited a year or two ago at Tiffany’s, “ Ayacanora” and other 
works have elicited much favorable criticism. The model who 
posed for the work was, I believe, a young reporter, who is an ex- 
cellent fencer anda model of muscular development. Miss Law- 
son herself is an enthusiast with the foils, and went at the task 
con amore. The work is one of spirit and boldness, and, at the 
same time, of much delicacy. Another woman sculptor. 


Two women of Pasadena, Cal., have constructed an ingenious 
bath in which almost any kind of medicated baths can be given. 
Dr. Ella Whipple invented it, and Mrs. R. T. Marshall made it. 
The Pasadena Standard says: “Itis built of red-wood, with va- 
rious columns, panels, doors, brackets, etc., turned, fluted, carved, 
mortised, put together in detachable sections, and all exquisitely 
polished by hand. It is as large as a cottage parlor, organ-case 
bedstead; is as well made and elaborately ornamented as a fine 
piece of furniture made in the regular factories; and every inch of 
it was made by Mrs. Marshall herself from the lumber in the rough 
state.” 

Miss Ida J. Brooks, formerly a professor in the University at 
Little Rock, Ark., is now in the medical department of Boston Uni- 
versity, preparing herself to be a physician. In a letter to the 
Woman's Chronicle she says: “I have thought that no reward 
could equalateacher’s. The greatest satisfaction and the happiest 
experiences have come to me in the school-room. But the satis- 
faction which comes when you see morbid conditions yielding to 
your skill in the administration of remedies, is greater far. And 
when you go down into the valley of the shadow of death with a 
sister woman, and for the time being it almost seems as if you 
were the arbiter of life or death to two human beings, the intensity 
of feeling has reached its climax.” 


Miss F. Brittain, dispenser at the Skin and Lock Hospital, Bir- 
mingham, Eng., passed the examination of the Pharmaceutical So- 
ciety of Great Britain and of the Apothecaries’ Hall, and qualified 
as achemist and druggist. Miss Moore, a former pupil of the hos- 
pital, has also passed at Apothecaries’ Hall, and has been ap- 
pointed resident dispenser at Dr. Barnardo’s Medical Mission, in 
the East Ena of London. Miss Cook, another pupil, has been 
elected dispenser to the Children’s Hospital, Brighton; while Miss 
Bowen, formerly an assistant at the hospital, now holds the ap- 
pointment of dispenser and registrar to the Ear and Throat Hos- 
pital, Great Charles street. 


Lady Roberts, wife of General Roberts, commander-in-chief in 
India, has provided a fund for the training and equipment of 
nurses for the soldiers’ hospitals throughout the whole of her hus- 
band’s commandery. Before Lady Roberts’s intervention no fewer 
than 52 per cent of the cases of enteric (typhoid) fever had proved 
fatal in one hospital alone, that of Charata, where no female 
nurses were employed. After the arrival of her nurses the mor- 
tality was at once diminished to 17 per cent, and is still de- 
creasing. Lady Dufferin, wife of the late Viceroy, has devoted 
herself to the formation of a fund forthe purpose of supplying 
trained native nurses for Indian work. Aside from its humani- 


tarian value, it is believed that this expedient will do much to break ' 


down the spirit of caste, which is so hopeless an obstacle to prog- 
ress throughout the East. 

Madame de Morsier, of Paris, is a philanthropist and reformer 
whose interesting career is thus sketched in the Women’s Penny 
Paper, of London: .“ She was born in Genoa, and is half British 
by birth, her father having married a Scotch lady. She married 
at twenty, and went to live at Paris, where during the Franco-Prus- 
sian war she spent much time in tending the wounded and nursing 
the sick in the Homeopathic Ambulance Hospital. Soon after 
this Madame de Morsier made the acquaintance of Mrs. Josephine 
Butler, from whom she—as many other women have done—derived 
inspiration for the life she has since pursued, and of whom she al- 
ways speaks with great reverence and enthusiasm. All social 
questions interested her, and while her special work was in the line 
of that of Mrs. Josephine Butler, she attended all the international 
congresses on social purity questions, and also took active part in 
other philanthropic enterprises. She has associated with all po. 
litical parties and all creeds, and has warm friends among them all.” 


The Empress Augusta, at the age of thirty-seven, once appeared 
in the uniform of a lieutenant of artillery in the streets of Berlin. 
When her husband was about to leave for England, during the 
riots in 1848, she brought some valuable documents from the Prince 
of Prussia’s residence into the Royal palace, clad in the manner 
described above. This was on the r9th of March, and so excellent 
was her disguise that no one recognized her. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Eaton Larned celebrated her one hundred and 
first birthday on January 7 at Central Falls, Rhode Island. The 
whole history of the New World, from the landing of the Pilgrims 
to the projection of a World’s Fair in memory of Columbus, is 
spanned by four generations of this one family. Mrs. Larned’s 
father was a surgeon in the Revolutionary war. Her grandfather, 
who was converted under Whitefield’s ministry, married Sarah 
Eliot, granddaughter of the Rev. John Eliot, the famous “ Apostle 
to the Indians.” Mrs. Larned distinctly remembers attending one 
of the memorial services held everywhere at the death of Wash- 
ington—* mock funerals” they were called. When Mrs. Larned 
was born, Washington had been but one year in office, the popula- 
tion of the whole nation was less than that of its three chief cities 
to-day, and the country was impoverished and discouraged. At 
her birthday celebration her five living children and seventy-five 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren offered their congratula- 
tions. 


Pundita Ramabai, that accomplished Hindoo lady who is so well 
remembered in New York and Boston, has formed a club of 
“ King’s Daughters ” among her pupils in India, and says that she 
already sees the effect of it in a steading and strengthening of 
character in these irresponsible and undeveloped maidens. She 
has translated into Maratti the four mottoes of the Wordsworth 
clubs : “ Look up, and not down; ” “ Look forward, and not back;” 
“ Look out, and not in,” and “ Lend a hand.” 


The coziest, most luxurious and most artistic sanctum in New 
York is that of Mrs. Frank Leslie, in the /udge building, at Fifth 
avenue and Sixteenth street. It is in the corner of the building on 
the third floor, with one window looking out on the avenue and 
another on the street. There are Madras curtains at the windows, 
and the lambrequins are of hand-painted’velvet. The steam radi- 
ator is set in the embrasure of the front window. A warm-tinted 
cover conceals it and transforms it into a stand for a growing plant. 
A high wainscoting of red velvet runs around the room. Above 
this the walls and ceiling are covered with grayish Japanese silk 
having a delicate tracery of vines. In the corner diagonally oppo- 
site the entrance door there is a high mantel surmounted bya 
large plate mirror. Mrs. Leslie’s desk is in the opposite front cor- 
ner. The furniture is of antique oak, richly carved, and includes a 
lounge, a center table and several high-backed chairs. The latter 
are upholstered in goods harmonizing in hue and effect with the 
carpet. Straight across from the entrance door is another door 
leading to the editorial department. The space between the two 
doors is filled by a handsome book-case. The elegant screen at 
the entrance door is of stamped leather. Both doors are of Jap- 
anese paneling. From the center of the ceiling hangs a Japanese 
lantern of very elaborate make, which in turn supports an Ameri- 
can eagle with spread wings. Above the mirror a white dove is 
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poised. Conspicuous on the walls are three portraits of the late 
Frank Leslie, one a bronze medallion. The pictures otherwise are 
choice etchings, engravings and water-colors. Perfect taste and 
unobtrusive richness are the characteristics of the fitting and 
adornment. There is just a touch of the practical everywhere to 
antagonize the impression that you are in a reception room instead 
of a business office, but the harmony remains’ undisturbed and pe- 
culiarly pleasing to the artistic sense. 


Charity Lambert, the colored chambermaid on board of the 
“Corona,” which exploded recently in the Mississippi, played the 
part of a heroine during that trying time. She gave every woman 
on board a life-preserver, saving none for herself, and when they 
took to the row-boats she was the last to step aboard. After the 
wreck, she took her bank-book to the wife of the captain, who had 
so suddenly been left a widow, and begged her to take all her sav- 
ings. The lady did not do that, but she took Charity, who, she 
says, shall never leave her home. 


Miss Alice Parker of Lowell, Mass., has been admitted to the 
Middlesex bar, the oath of office being administered by Judge 
Thompson. She is the first lady ever admitted to the Middlesex 
bar, and the third in the State. 


Miss E., M. Merrick, a London artist who last year went to Cairo 
to paint the picture of the Khedive, has now received an order for 
a portrait of Henry M. Stanley, which the explorer is to present to 
the Royal Geographical Society. F 


It is not common for a husband and wife to be ordained together 
to the ministry, but Mr. and Mrs. L. W. Sprague of Chicago were 
thus accepted by the Unitarians recently. 


Amendments to the factory inspection law of New York have 
been introduced into the Legislature, providing for the appoint- 
ment of eight female deputy factory inspectors to report the con- 
ditions under which female employes have to work. 


Mrs. Ella Deitz Clymer, the president of Sorosis, is a firm be- 
liever in women’s clubs. She says: “ I would advise every work- 
ing girl to belong to a workingwomen’s union. Women have been 
too much alone; they have lost confidence in themselves and are 
timid. Where women enter professions, I would advocate their 
belonging to clubs, for social intercourse, sympathy and apprecia- 
tion are necessary to women.” 


New York has a woman blacksmith who, with her little kit of 
tools, goes about doing odd jobs in fitting keys, putting new locks 
on trunks, putting on fastenings, and attending to the countless 
other details of household management.—Hera/d and Presbyter, 
Cincinnati. 


Miss Rebekah E. Roberts has been admitted to practice in the 


Orphans’ Court of Philadelphia. She is the second woman lawyer 
admitted to the bar of that city. 


Miss Mary Morris, daughter of William Morris, the poet and 
socialist, possesses a great talent for embroidery and designing. 
She is turning it to account by starting a regular business, where 
she receives orders for work and gives steady employment to a 
number of women. 


The Ladies’ Health Protective Association has done admirable 
work in abating nuisances. Commissioner of Streets Loomis has 
pledged his support in keeping the streets clean. The association 
desires a new charter, and will soon go to Albany to secureit. Let 
them have gallant and fair treatment.—~Vew York Mailand Express. 


If you could once make up your mind never to undertake more 
work of any sort than you can carry on calmly, quietly, without 
hurry or flurry, and the instant you feel yourself growing nervous, 
would stop and take breath; you would find this simple, common 
sense rule doing for you what no prayers or tears could ever 
accomplish.—Z/izabeth Prentiss. 

Mrs. Charles D. Haines has been elected president of the Haines 
Medina Valley Railroad Company, the line of road now being built 
between Lacoste and Castorville, Texas. For the first time in the 
history of railroad building in America a lady is president of a 
steam railroad. Mrs. Haines is about thirty years old, a highly 
accomplished woman, and understands the railroad business 
thoroughly. She is the wife of the senior member of the firm of 
Haines Bros., the short-line railway builders of New York. 


THE Cozy CORNER. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” department, every 
way worthy of publication, which do not appear for the reason that the 
names and addresses of the writers are not given. Only such contributions 
will be printed in any department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


THOSE FRUIT PIES. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

If “N. A. W.” of Jersey City Heights will take an old piece of 
cotton cloth, tear into strips, wet in cold water and bind over the 
edge of her pies, I think she will have no trouble with the juice 
exuding. I learned it years ago and it has saved me no end of 
annoyance. It will come off easily after the pie is cool. 


GREENPORT, L. I., N. Y. B. M. C. 


MOLASSES CAKE WITHOUT GINGER. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In Goop HOUSEKEEPING of March 29, “N. A. W.” of Jersey 
City Heights asked for a recipe for molasses cakes without ginger. 
Here is one that I can recommend to her: 

Mo asses Cakes :—Three cupfuls of flour, one cupful of brown sugar, 
one-half a cupful of lard ; mx we// with hands, then add one cupful of 
New Orleans molasses, one cupful of boiling water and a teaspoonful of 
baking-soda dissolved in vinegar; then stir until the batter is smooth; 
bake with crusts. This recipe will maké three or four cakes, according 
to the size of cup used. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. E. H. W. 


BLACKENED GEM-PANS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Ina recent number of GooD HOUSEKEEPING the question was 
asked if any one knew of a remedy for preventing gem-pans from 
blackening whatever was baked in them. I had a like experience 
with some new ones, and no amount of scouring seemed to cleanse 
them. Some one spoke of boiling ashes in them, which I tried, 
putting a teaspoonful of fine, hard-wood ashes with soft water in 
each pan and boiling on the top of the stove, filling with water as 
it boiled out, and leaving them several hours, though they must 
needs be watched carefully. This did not quite effect a cure. 
They were then rubbed with kerosene and boiled in kerosene and 
water several hours. Lastly they were placed in a large dish-pan 
in soap and water, also boiling, and turning the pans around oc- 
casionally, so that each pan would have been in the water an equal 
length of time. Then they were rinsed thoroughly in hot water 
and wiped dry. One would hardly think it necessary to go through 
sO many processes, as it seems a little tedious. I think each time 
boiling helps a little, and if the cure is effectual a person is amply 
repaid for all the time spent. This is also a good remedy to pre. 
vent new iron kettles from rusting. S. N.N. 

Unity, ME. 


THE ORIGIN OF MACARONI. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

In your issue of March 1, Marie Gozzaldi, in her excellent 
article on “ Macaroni, and How to Cook It,” says: “I am totally 
unable to tell you from what source this ‘ edible paste,’ as Worcester 
calls Macaroni, derives its name. I have asked many well- 
informed people, but no one can tell me.” The following story, 
taken from Zhe Cook, may be of some interest to the lady: 

“Tt seems that once upon a time a wealthy Palermitan noble 
owned a cook with an inventive genius. One day, in a rapture of 
culinary composition, this great artist devised the farinaceous 
tubes which all love so well, and the succulent accessories of rich 
sauce and grated parmesan, familiar to those who have partaken of 
macaroni al sugo in Southern Italy. Having filled a mighty china 
bowl with this delicious compound, he set it before his lord—a 
gourmet of the first water—and stood by, in deferential attitude, to 
watch the effect of his experiment. The first mouthful elicited 
the ejaculation ‘ Cari!’ (meaning ‘ excellent’) from the illustrious 
epicure. After swallowing a second modicum he exclaimed, ‘ Ma 
cari!’ (meaning ‘indeed excellent’). Presently, as the flavor of 
the toothsome mess grew upon him, his enthusiasm rose, and he 
cried out in a voice tremulous with joyful emotion, ‘ Ma caroni!!’ 
(‘ Indeed, most supremely, sublimely and superlatively excellent !!’) 
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In paying this verbal tribute to his cook’s discovery, he unwittingly 
bestowed a name upon that admirable preparation that has stuck 


to it ever since.” MIRIAM GODBE. 
SALT LAKE City. 


A FIVE O’CLOCK TEA. 
Editor of GOoD HOUSEKEEPING : 

In reply to the query of “ E. M. G.,” “Just how should a five 
o’clock tea be made and served?” let me say that there is a wide 
range in this form of entertainment. First we have the elaborate 
affair which is heralded by formally engraved notes of invitation. 
A strip of carpet is spread from the curb-stone to the door. If the 
day chance to be rainy an awning the entire length is erected for 
protection. Everything else must be in keeping. From this they 
grade down to the simple, practical, every-day “ five o’clock,” con- 
ducted with the charming simplicity which has made it so justly 
popular. The lady simply uses her visiting card for invitations, 
writing below her name the date and “ Five O’clock Tea” in the 
lower, left hand corner. The manner of dispensing refreshments 
differs somewhat in different cities, but in the main is much the 
same. An easy cordiality on the part of the hostess, an assured 
welcome, quiet service, with light and delicate refreshments are 
the essentials. A child with a little previous training may act as 
usher. The hostess stands near or opposite the door of the recep- 
tion-room while receiving, and if the tea is given in honor of a 
friend, this friend stands beside her and is presented to the guests, 
with whom she is unacquainted, as they greet the hostess. 

The guests do not sit at table, but with plate and cup in hand 
remain standing, and at a sufficient distance from the table to 
afford a free passageway for the waiters, who supply them either 
from the table or from the pantry with refreshments in their order. 
Sometimes, if the hostess have a spacious dining-room and the 
company is limited, chairs are ranged about, or small lunch-tables 
are scattered through the rooms. The tables are draped in pure 
white and each may have a low bow! of loosely arranged roses, or 
other flowers, in its center. In either case the guests are served 
from the large table. This also is draped in pure white with a very 


large, low bowl of roses for a center-piece, and whatever of delicate | 


greenery (smilax or ferns) the hostess’s fancy may suggest. Her 
handsomest dishes are placed carelessly here and there, some of 
glass or silver filled with fresh or crystallized fruits; pretty little 
ones containing olives, salted almonds, and bon-bons if she wish, 
while the plates (piled ready for distribution) occupy a convenient 
corner. Salvers of silver, glass or china hold the spoons. Since 
it is a Zea an ample amount of this beverage must be provided. 
Many people serve coffee or chocolate also, but not necessarily, 
If one have a handsome chocolate set it adds much to the beauty 
of the table; it occupies one end, while the tea service is placed at 
the other. The quaint little tea-kettle, pretty tea-pot with its dain- 
tily constructed “cozy,” and the group of delicate cups, complete 
the equipment. 

This brings up the query about steeping the tea. The kettle is 
kept steaming and swinging above the spirit lamp until all are 
served. A maid is instructed to keep this replenished from the re- 
serve supply. This is done quietly and is scarcely noticed. The 
dry tea is placed in the fea-fot (which should be of silver, china, or 
at least earthernware); the boiling water is poured on (a very little 
at first, about half a cupful); the tea-pot is covered with the cozy 
and allowed to stand five minutes; then filled with doc/ing water 
and served piping hot. Ifthe hostess has a daughter she usually 
pours the tea; if not, some intimate young lady friend is honored 
with the position ; or, at the pleasure of the hostess, a neat maid 
may do this service. A waiter places the cups upon a silver or 
brass salver, or upon an ordinary waiter covered with a tray-cloth 
or white napkin, and hands them to the guests. By the way, it is 
fashionable to make tea much weaker than formerly,—a teaspoon- 
ful to half a pint of water yielding a very strong product. A full 
pint of water added to a teaspoonful makes a pleasant beverage. 
Sugar and cream should be passed with it. Sliced lemon is often 
passed in addition to these, as many persons use it instead of 
cream, after the Russian fashion. Provide plenty of delicate sand- 
wiches, and with a salad, wafers, and fancy cakes nothing more is 
required. Of course one may serve ices if a more elaborate bill of 
fare be desired. Later in the season strawberries with ice-cream 
and plain cake are sometimes served. Mrs. A. H. H. 


Flours Quick W1TTep. 


Fork THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE CHILDREN OF A 
LARGER GROWTH AS WELL. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the only provision 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining. 


Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the writer 
will go straight to the waste-basket. 


249.-ANAGRAMS. 
The letters of each of the following anagrammatical phrases, 
properly arranged, make a single word : 


1. Some pertinent airs. 19. Use on a bird. 

2. Tender pasties. 20. Both came. 

3. Our jet bag. 21. Nelly dances it. 
4. Nice hats suit. 22. Cat’s brats. 

5. Angry spite. 23. A plum diet. 

6. Blue man. 24. Relating. 

7. Heroic strain. 25. Pines alter not. 
8. A tepid cadet. 26. Learnt pure art. 
9. A balmier muse. 27. ’Tis the heat. 

10. Persist, oh man ! 28. Clubs on a tray. 
11. Dear, noble imp. 29. In any sugar. 
12. Veriest unit. 30. A terrible bump. 
13. Cantelopes. 31. Tiger’s dance. 
14. A rogue’s rig. 32. True piebalds. 
15. The mob lies. 33. Eagle rest. 
16. Only some balls. 34. O! men must care. 
17. My sun charmeth. 35. My account. 


18, An iron cat. M. E. W. 


250.—AN ENIGMA. 

The Bishop of Oxford is said to have been the author of the fol- 
| lowing Enigma, and perhaps those who lounge away the “ quiet 
| hours” in quest of the quaint and curious, may have had their 
wits so guickened by this time, that they may be able to do what 
it is claimed no one has yet done—furnish a solution to these para- 
doxical lines. Can any reader of Goop HOUSEKEEPING supply 
the true or a plausible answer? 


**Man can not live without my Ars, 
By day and night ’tis used. 
My second is by all accursed, 
By day and night abused. 
My wole is never seen by day, 
Nor ever used by night, 
’Tis prized by friends when far away, 
Yet hated when in sight.” 
251.—A CRYPTOGRAM. 
The following letters properly arranged and read give a word of 
ten letters, meaning “‘a title of honor or respect”: 


NCXL 


252.—A DIAMOND. 
A letter. - - - 
Thecryofasheep.- - 
A morass, - - - - - . x 
A genus of forest trees. - - - . 
Aletter. - - - - - 


253.—DETACHED VOWELS. 
. In rest find a, a, i, o. 
. In an aquatic fowl find a, o, i. 
. Ina hoofed mammal find u, a, a. 
. Ina mineral of six letters find i, o. 
. In “the City of Homes ” find i, i, e. 
In a musical instrument find 0, o, e. 
. In a geometrical figure find e, a, e, o. 


on 


. In a lady’s summer garment find i, i, e. & 4, we. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


[RE-PUBLISHED BY REQUEST.] 
THE SKIN. 
There’s a skin without and a skin within, 
A covering skin and a lining skin ; 
But the skin within is the skin without, 
Doubled inward and carried completely through- 
out. 


The palate, the nostrils, the windpipe and throat, 
Are all of them lined with the inner coat; 
Which through every part is made to extend— 
Lungs, liver and bowels—from end to end. 


The outside skin is a marvelous plan 

For excreting the dregs of men, 

While the inner extracts from the food and the 
air, 

What is needed the waste of the flesh to repair. 

Too much brandy, whiskey or gin 

Is apt to disorder the skin within ; 

While if dirty and dry, the skin without 

Refuses to let the sweat come out. 


Good people all, have a care of your skin 
Both that without and that within; 

To the first give plenty of water and soap ; 
To the last little else but water, we hope. 


But always be very particular where 

You get your water, your food and your air, 
For if these be tainted or rendered impure, 
It will have its effect on the blood, be sure. 


The food which will ever for you be the best 
Is that you like most and soonest digest; 
All unripe fruit and decaying flesh 

Beware of, and fish that is not very fresh. 


Your water, transparent and pure, as you think 


it, 
Had better be filtered and boiled ere you drink 
it, 
Unless you 4now surely that nothing unsound 
Can have got to it over or under the ground. 


But of all things the most I would have you 
beware 

Is breathing the poison of ovice-breathed air ; 

When in bed, whether at home or out you may 
be, 

Always open the windows and let it go free. 


All you who thus kindly take care of your skin, 

And attend to its wants both without and within, 

Need never of cholera feel any fears, 

And your skin may last you a hundred years. 
—Joseph Power. 


LOVELY MARY DONNELLY. 
O lovely Mary Donnelly, its you I love the best! 
If fifty girls were ’round you, I’d hardly see the 
rest. 
Be what it may the time of day, the place be 
where it will, 
Sweet looks of Mary Donnelly, they bloom be- 
fore me still. 


Her eyes like mountain water that’s flowing on 
a rock, 
How clear they are, how dark they are! and 
they give me many a shock; 
Red rowans warm in sunshine, and wetted with 
a shower, 
Could ne’er express the charming lip that has 
me in its power. 


Her nose is straight and handsome, her eye- 

brows lifted up ; 
Her chin is very neat and pert, and smooth like 
a china cup; 


so fine,— 


in a twine. 


The dance of last Whit Monday night exceeded 
all before,— 

No pretty girl for miles about was missing from 
the floor ; 

But Mary kept the belt of love, and oh! but she 
was gay ; 

She danced a jig, she sang a song, and took my 
heart away ! 


When she stood up for dancing, her steps were 
so complete 

The music nearly killed itself to listen to her 
feet ; 

The fiddler mourned his blindness, he heard her 
so much praised ; 

But blessed himself he wasn’t deaf when once 
her voice she raised. 


And evermore I’m whistling or lilting what you 
sung; 

Your smile is always in my heart, your name 
beside my tongue, 

But you’ve as many sweethearts as you’d count 
on both your hands, 

And for myself there’s not a thumb or little 
finger stands. 


Oh! you're the flower of womankind, in country 
or in town ! 

The higher I exalt you the lower I’m cast down. 

If some great lord should come this way, and 
see your beauty bright, 

And you to be his lady, I'd own it was but right. 


Oh, might we live together in lofty palace hall, 

Where joyful music rises, and where scarlet 
curtains fall ! 

Oh, might we live together in a cottage mean 
and small, 

With sods of grass the only roof, and mud the 
only wall! 


O lovely Mary Donnelly! your beauty’s my dis- 
tress,— 

It’s far too beauteous to be mine, but I’ll never 
wish it less ; 

The proudest place would fit your face, and I 
am poor and low; 

But blessings be about you, dear, wherever you 


may go! 
—William Allingham. 


THE COUNTRY WORKSHOP. 


The crisp and fragrant shavings fall from ’neath 
the singing plane ; 

The sawdust to the ground descends in cease- 
less, noiseless rain ; 

A swallow beats with steady wing the air, as 
through the door 

It swerves and curves its nest to find beneath 
the hay-loft floor. 

Bees hum without, and drowsing on the window 
ledge, the flies 

Lie in the sun, while farther off in murmuring 
woods the cries 

Of quail, and thrush, and mourning dove, the 
song of life complete. 

A full content the world imbues, in action, in 
retreat, 

The men who work, the men who rest, the birds, 
and e’en the flowers, 

All breathe the spirit of that peace that sancti- 
fies the hours 

Of country life, where time rebels against the 
rushing pace 

Of crowded towns, the home of vice and sorrow, 
and the race 


Her hair’s the brag of Ireland, so weighty and | Of passions that corrode the heart. Here in 


this quiet realm 


It’s rolling down upon her neck, and gathered | The buzz of saws doth charm the ear; the 


odorous planks of elm 


And pine and cedar fill the air with dreams of 


wood and glen, 


Where hearts are pure, and men become in 


truth life’s noblemen. 
—Emelie Tracy Y. Swett. 


**PAPA, BE TRUE TO ME.” 
State Senator Henry J. Coggeshall, when in 


the company of a very hilarious conference com- 
mittee which was riotously advancing the public 
business in the rooms of one of the most high- 
living lawmakers in the State of New York, was 
asked why he would not take anything but 
Apolinaris water. His poetic muse replied in 
the following verses : 


What makes me refuse a social glass? Well, 


I'll tell you the reason why,— 


Because a bonnie, blue-eyed lass is ever stand- 


ing by; 

And I hear her voice above the noise of the jest 
and merry glee, 

As with baby grace she kisses my face, and 
says, ‘‘ Papa, be true to me.” 


What then can I do to my lass to be true better 
than to let it pass by? 

I know you’ll not think my refusal to drink a 
breach of your courtesy. 

For I hear her repeat in accents sweet, and her 
dear little form I see, 

As with loving embrace she kisses my face and 
says, ‘* Papa, be true to me.” 


Let me offer a toast to the one I love most, 
whose dear little will I obey, 

Whose influence sweet is guiding my feet over 
life’s toilsome way ; 

May the sun ever shine on this lassie of mine, 
from sorrow may she be free, 

For with baby grace she hath kissed my face, 
and said, “* Papa, be true to me.” 


THE FARMER FEEDETH ALL. 


My lord rides through his palace gate, 

My lady sweeps along in state, 

The sage thinks long on many a thing, 

And the maiden muses on marrying ; 

The minstrel harpeth merrily, 

The sailor plows the foaming sea, 

The huntsman kills the good red deer, 

And the soldier wars without a fear. 
But fall to each whate’er befall, 
The farmer he must feed them all. 


Smith hammereth cheerily the sword, 
Priest preacheth pure and holy word, 
Dame Alice worketh broidery well, 
Clerk Richard tales of love can tell, 
The tap-wife sells her foaming beer. 
Dan Fisher fisheth in the mere, 
And courtiers ruffle, strut and shine, 
While pages bring the Gascon wine ; 
But fall to each whate’er befall, 
The farmer he must feed them all. 


Man builds his castles fair and high, 

Whatever river runneth by, 

Great cities rise in every land, 

Creat churches show the builder’s hand, 

Great arches, monuments, and towers, 

Fair palaces and pleasing bowers, 

Great work is done, be’t here and there, 

And well man worketh everywhere ; 
But work or rest, whate’er befall, 
The farmer he must feed them all. 

—Charles Godfrey Leland. 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASs., APRIL 12, 1890. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS.. if not accepted. 


The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PaRLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HousgKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston ; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsturg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


OONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NoTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“ copy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 

That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. A/] manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


THE FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


The choice of the family newspaper is no matter to be done 
lightly or hastily. There are consequences to be considered which 
demand good sense in the selection of the newspaper and in incul- 
cating in children the habit of reading the articles that will have 
the best educating influence upon them. If you would give your 
children morbid tendencies and expand their minds in unhealthy 
directions, bring into the home the sensational newspaper, reeking 
with filth and lurid with crime; fill them with the scandals and di- 
vorce suits, with the murders and other felonies. These will spoil 
your boys’ and girls’ minds if anything will, and will lay the foun- 
dation for wrecking their characters, unless they are of unusual 
stability. 

The social world as pictured by the average daily newspaper is 
not the true world; there is no world of society corresponding with 
that which is spread out on the printed sheet. The child and the 
person who has been little away from her or his own hearthstone, 
will not know this. Society will seem as it is represented, abound- 
ing in crimes and scandals and outrageous contests to take advan- 
tage of eachother. The man or woman who has gone out into the 
world to learn from experience what sort of people there are in it, 
knows that the crime is the exceptional conduct, that the scandal 
is conspicuous by reason of its singularity, and that the outrage of 
man against man is but one instance out of one hundred or one 
thousand others of a neutral if not an opposite character. 

The selection of the family newspaper and other reading may, 
and probably will, determine the taste and inclination of the child 
throughout life. The impressive age of childhood is to be guarded 
from those things that will debauch its character and innocence. 
The opinions and prejudices of the parent will always enter into 
the being of the child and will usually endure there, if only in mild 
form, during the after years of mature life. How much more than 
those prejudices and opinions, if erroneous, then, are the low-grade 
newspapers to be feared, with their freight of unwholesomeness. 

But it would be wrong to condemn the high with the low-grade 
newspaper. They are not all to be cast out because some of them 
are vile. On the other hand the better quality of newspapers are 
to be read in the home, and that is peculiarly the place for them. 
The child’s mind craves information and will absorb more of it in 
a year than the adult mind will in a much longer time, if it is of a 
concrete character, such as is brought by observation and the read- 
ing of the daily record of doings in newspapers. For this reason 
the young should read only those papers that are pure and whole- 
some. 

The reading of a good newspaper is a good education for a 
young person, from many points of view. Fluency in reading and 
correctness of spelling are greatly assisted, and, as an accessory to 
the study of geography, the perusal of the newspaper is of the 
highest importance. Here are recorded the social and political 
events taking place among the peoples of the earth, and the names 
of places will call to mind and there fix their location in the various 
countries. 

Further than this, the reading of the daily newspaper, if it is of 
the right kind, cultivates a broad sympathy with mankind. The 
ills of the Irish, the grief of the Germans, the sufferings of whirl- 
wind and blizzard, become ours by right of sympathy; and the 
good fortunes of the people of the Pacific coast, of the Southern 
States, of the Argentine Republic, and of France, send out a throb 
of “ God speed ” to testify to the kinship of al] men. 

It is a good thing to know what is going on in the world; it 
broadens one’s intelligence and makes one a more fit citizen to live 
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among the freemen of a republic. It may make a great difference 
with a man’s life—with his thoughts, his feelings and his happi- 
ness—to know or not to know what his fellow men are doing in 
some other community, or State or Nation. He will act differently 
as he does or does not know what is going on in the busy world 
out of his personal contact. Every family should have the news 
and the best news. The daily paper should be selected for the 
purity and the usefulness of its news, and the members of the 
family, both old and young, should know what is going on. It will 
make them mentally larger, more sympathetic, more charitable, 
more ready for action and more capable in advice. By all means, 
read a daily newspaper, and a good one. 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

The present number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING opens with Lucy 
Wade Herrick’s stirring poem, ‘‘ Day-break,” and this beautiful 
Easter-song is supplemented by Mrs. Mary Felton’s “ Easter- 
morning,” “A Vision of Easter Morning,” by Helen Chase, and 
“ Easter Bells,” by Lucy Leggett. There is other poetry, original 
and selected, on the same glorious theme, which can but touch 
and stir every Christian heart. . 

The first of the prose articles is ‘Something about Eggs,” and 
that “something” includes a great deal that is interesting and 
helpful, especially appropriate to the season. ‘“‘ An Easter Break- 
fast ” is the only other paper devoted to gastronomy. 

In “Easter Ministries,” Olive E. Dana gives suggestions of 
helpfulness and kindness to others which are good for all times 
and seasons, and should be confined to none. 

Hester M. Poole contributes a graceful sketch of “ Sorosis,” 
the famous woman’s club of New York, especially descriptive of 
its 22d anniversary, and the article is accompanied with a pleas- 
ing portrait of Mrs. Ella Deitz Clymer, the popular president 
of the club. 

“Three Chapters in Household Economy,” by Harriett Esterly 
Weston, will be found full of helpful hints to many a perplexed 
mother; and in the same line, “ Spring-time Household Renova- 
tion and Renewing,” by M. J. Plumstead, may well be read before 
starting on that campaign which brings so much dread to every 
household. 

In “ Family Fashions and Fancies,” Helena Rowe discusses the 
latest facts and features regarding Gowns, Bonnets and Gloves, 
and no feature of GooD HOUSEKEEPING will be more attractive to 
most of its readers. 

J. K. Wilson narrates in “Our F. I. S.” the history of a very 
successful attempt at family entertainment and improvement, 
which ought to find imitation. 

Some interesting and important facts regarding the early teeth 
of children are presented by Ruth Argyle in “ The Children of the 
Household.” 

“The Family Remedy Case” specifies some things that should 
always be ready for possible emergencies, and suggests a con- 
venient receptacle for them. 

“In the Sick Room,” Dr. John F. Burns shows by statistics 
that the popular fancy that death is more likely to occur during 
the night hours is not borne out by the facts. 

Mrs. Campbell's department of “ Woman’s Work and Wages ” 
is as interesting in its varied contents as usual—and also as 
valuable. 

These, with the special departments which all readers of Goop 
HovusEKEEPING have come to know and prize, make up a varied 
and valuable number, 


LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


Marie Bashkirtseff. 

This “Journal of a Young Artist,” which Mr. Gladstone pro- 
nounces “a book without a parallel,” is printed by the Cassell 
Publishing Company of New York, in their “ Sunshine Series,” in 
a convenient form, which will find a multitude of readers. It is 


.the journal of an ambitious young girl, who added to her evening 


prayer the supplication: “‘ My God, grant that I may never have 
the small-pox; that I may grow up pretty; that I may have a 
beautiful voice; that I may be happily married.” The pathos of 
her life story is touching; she gives interesting glimpses of people, 
scenes and customs among the principal nations of Europe; but 


-the central object is ever the aspiring, struggling, suffering heroine. 


The excellent translation is by Mary J. Serrano, and costs 50 cents 
in paper, or $1 in cloth. 
In a Club Corner. 

The sub-title describes this characteristic production as “‘ The 
Monologue of a Man Who Might Have Been Sociable,” and per- 
haps that is as good a title as could have been chosen. The work 
is simply a string of anecdotes and odd facts and fancies, con- 
nected by a thread of sequence which is so slender as to be for the 
most part invisible. It is from the pen (or scissors and paste- 
brush, for there is nothing original about it) of A. P. Russell, who 
has produced several previous works in similar vein. Yet the 
book is an especially interesting one, from the very diversity of its 
make-up. The incidents are smoothly and grapically told; they 
relate to well-known people in nearly all walks of life, especially 
of literature and philosophy; and change scene and tone as 
abrubtly as the musical medly which jumps at one bound from the 
Dead March to the Marseillaise, or from The Last Rose of 
Summer to Yankee Doodle. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. of Boston 
and New York publish the book in their usual handsome style, 
with gilt top, and the price is $1 25. 

A Chronicle of Conquest. 

Readers who remember charming little Polly Blatchley will be 
glad to make her acquaintance again in this new story by Miss 
Francis C. Sparhawk, published by D. Lothrop Company, Boston. 
Polly has grown into a young lady, anda very sensible one, at 
that; anxious to play her part in life, and to begin at once. Her 
“histrionics ” for the benefit of the library of the Carlisle school 
will be remembered. Her interest in the education of the Indians 
at that school has steadily increased, and the opening chapter of 
the present book shows her ready to start on a visit to Carlisle “ to 
study the Indians.” She goes, and the book tells of her ex- 
periences there. Life at that school is pictured with a faithful 
hand. There are pictures of individual Indians—for the author 
has made her studies from life—and we are shown the methods of 
instruction and discipline that prevail. The intent of the book is 
to make clear the importance of the work done at Carlisle, and its 
bearing upon the civilization of the savage tribes. Price $1.25. 


William Cullen Bryant. 

This latest volume in the “ American Men of Letters” series, 
which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are publishing, is from the pen of 
John Bigelow, who was for many years associated with Mr. Bryant 
in the management of the Evening Post, and whose relations with 
the poet were such that he was named one of the executors of Mr. 


Bryant’s will. While its 360 pages can give little more thana 
sketch of such a life as Bryant’s, it is a pleasing and appreciative 
narrative which Mr. Bigelow presents, and it will give to many a 
hurried reader, who would shrink from Mr. Godwin’s more exten- 
sive biography, an opportunity to learn the principal faets of a 
sweet and noble life. It is natural that Mr. Bigelow should give 
here and there glimpses of the routine life of his subject, and none 
could write better of this feature than one who was associated so 
closely with him as was this author. The reader will enjoy the 
portraiture of Mr. Bryant, seated at his deeply-littered desk, 
busied with the details of editorial management, and will, per- 
chance, wonder how from such a busy, ceaseless routine could 
flow the sweet, noble and touching poems which have become so 
grand a part of our literature. The book is handsomely bound, 
with gilt top and rough edges, and sells at $1.25. 
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